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WANTED. 


ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN OF ACTIVITY 

and capability wants a position at moderate salary. 
Has had large experience in business and in managing 
accounts. Was raised and educated a member in the 
Society of Friends. Address T. CHALKLEY, go2 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

caretaker, nurse, and companion of an invalid 

or elderly lady. Address C. ANNA SHELDRAKE, 
47 S. 17th St., Phila., Pa. 


ANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 
719 Girard Building. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 
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PARTIES DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 

e We We Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
ashington. aC. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

— in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 

Spee Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, "1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


FOR SALE. _ 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P. & R. R. R.) or one mile from Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R.). Very high 
ground, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 
houses. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philade)phia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 
OR RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
cate family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 
agg. 
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The Pennhurst, 


Marten. 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR. 
Ocean Enp or TENNESSEE AvE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cawraan Avz., Oczan Crrvy, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale =. o Place. 
Atxantic City, N 
Entirely new. Near beach. ievaior and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY FUNDY, Prop 
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Buck Hill Falls. 


We are looking forward, now, to the season of 1902. 
The addition to the Inn is partly built. It will be com- 
pleted in good time, in the Spring. It doubles the 
capacity of the house. A little later, we shall give a 
picture of the enlarged building in the INTELLIGENCER. 

We shall open the Inn earlier than last year. 

The destructive rainstorm which visited northern 
Pennsylvania (and other sections) on the 14th and rsth 
of Twelfth month, did little damage to the Buck Hill 
Falls Estate. But the extraordinary flood of water—one 
of the highest ever seen there—swept away every bridge 
on Buck Hill Creek, Middle Branch, and Leves Branch 
(the three heads of Brodhead’s Creek), and on Brod- 
head’s, as far down as Henryville. 

The poem by Emma Speakman Webster, “A Buck 
Hill Idyll,’’ has given great pleasure to those acquainted 
with Buck Hill Falls, and no doubt to many others as 
well. We feel honored by being thus made the theme of 
so charming a piece of description, with its fine illustra- 
tions, and are glad to hear that the demand for it has 
compelled a reprinting. 


For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 

Hill Fails, address 
Cuar.es F. Jenxrns, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 

For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business, 
address, Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, 
P. O. and Station, Pa. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

. $623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices { Amber, Montgomery Co., Pa. 














“CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Soutn Twsirtn Street, PHILapecenia. 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
jog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wills, Estates, and Tress. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





Phone 3754. 








Barclay Railroad Company. 


Stockholders in this Company desirous of pro- 
tecting their interests are requested to send their 
names and addresses, with number of shares 
owned,to the undersi ned Provisional Committee. 

HOWARD i JENKINS, Chairman, 

140 N. 5th St., Philad’a, Pa. 
SAMUEL E. NYCE, Norristown, Pa. 
THOMAS THOMSON, Ogontz, Pa. 
THOMAS C. KNOWLES, Yardley, Pa. 
BENJAMIN F, PENROSE, Ogontz, Pa. 

Committee. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in s¢curing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to comimunicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 1x a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of oy Yearly 
Meeting of Fri \ 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, coe, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a os guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


. s , 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupiis or Brom Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students —— for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.5S., aor, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
-happaqua, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprinos, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technica! school, or teaching. 
Terms modeate rite for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMore GramMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
ndividual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoiw of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JoserH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4g” At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshell St.,Phitedetphie, Pa 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN: Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ ‘ 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attendedto. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa. 
Thom Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angie St., Tioga. 
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Life Insurance. 
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4 
Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. § 
‘The How and The Why’”’ is its ¢ 
title. q 
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PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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® BLABALAAAH anand 


Established 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office). 
WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


THE QUAKER: 


A Study in Costume - - By Ameria Mott Gumere 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
I. 

Onty as men learn in the school of Christ, whose 
griat schoolmaster was Jesus, can all the wrong things 
in the world be righted. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


From ‘‘ Words by the Way,’’ New Series, just issued. 


FROM “ PARACELSUS.” 
TRUTH is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness ; ; 
ite ae Sees and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
And you trace back the influence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods a radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray as chance shall favor. 

—Robert Browning. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS AS TO 
PEACE AND WAR.' 
BY JESSE H. HOLMES, PH.D., SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
( Concluded from last week.) 
Some phases of this essential falsehood are these : 

1. That Christianity is for peace, indeed ; but that 
because of human weakness Christians must excuse 
war ; 

2. That peace tends to make cowards of us, and 
that we must have war in order to support the virility 
of the race ; 

3.. That while violence for selfish ends is wrong, it 
is lawful to do evil that good may come ; 

4. That experience shows that many evils could 
not have been overcome without war. 

(1) Christianity is for peace among men, but must 
defer to the weakness of humanity. Christianity must 
indeed stoop to the weakness of humanity, not to 
excuse that weakness, but to cure it. We must 
pardon the sinner—must we also accept the sin? 
Jesus, indeed, refused to punish the sinner ; did He at 
the same time make light of the sin? Shall Chris- 
tianity trail its white robe in the mire of sin to show its 
fellowship with sinners? Shall it do evil that it may 
draw near to evil-doers? Not so do I understand the 
teaching of the Master or the teaching of the Spirit. 


1 Read at the American Friends’ Peace Conference in Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month 12, Igor. 


{ Volume LIX. 
| Number 1. 


The Christian is not called upon to be stupid, selfish, 
and sinful in order to reach those who are immersed 
in stupidity, selfishness, and sin. Such doctrine could 
never have obtained except for the pagan idea that we 
are fractional parts of a nation or of a church, and 
must therefore assimilate ourselves to its average qual- 
ity. But the Christian attitude is that of an independ- 
ent unit, a partner with God in the work of subduing 
his earth. His duty to God transcends all temporary 
human relations. And, indeed, the conclusion at its 
best is a reversal of common sense. Because men are 
weak, let us be strong ; because they are ignorant and 
violent, let us be wise and gentle. If they exalt force, 
let us show them how much more powerful is love. 
Of course, if our plea is that we are too weak to stand 
against the crowd, or that we believe the voice of the 
mob is the voice of God and to be obeyed—that is 
frankly an avowal of disbelief in Christianity, and 
should serve as an appeal to those who are Christians 
to convert us. 

(2) Does peace make cowards of us? If it does, 
then Christian teaching is falsehood, and we should 
turn to a new and true gospel. It is the worst of 
hypocrisy to proclaim a gospel of peace as a theory 
and a gospel of war as a practice. And this is largely 
the attitude of a nominal Christianity to-day. Numer- 
ous pseudo-Christian ministers have exalted the value 
of war as necessary to make men brave and self-sacri- 
ficing. In other words, they do not believe that the 
gospel they preach ex-officio tends to produce brave, 
true men. Occasional wars are necessary to serve as 
an antidote to the effects of periods in which Christian 
practices prevail. If for years we have been at peace 
—the condition longed for by prophet and Messiah— 
therefore, lest our manhood decline, let us burn cities : 

let us starve women and children, and kill men by 
thousands to avert the degeneration due to peace and 
the preaching of peace. Either Christianity is a mis- 
take and a failure, and should be given up wholly or 
in part, or it is true and right, and should be applied 
in times of difficulty and danger as well as in times of 
ease and comfort. Indeed, unless it is a total failure, 
Christianity is needed especially at times when men dif- 
fer and when passion tends to take the place of reason. 
But, does peace make cowards of us? Let us turn 
first to war itself for answer. Peace made the men 
called heroes by the newspapers, who made up our 
armies in the Spanish war. Practically, all of them 
were born, educated, and matured in a period of pro- 
found peace. But the courage of a soldier is not a 
very high type of courage. He is drilled beforehand, 
so that his own will shall have the smallest possible 
activity in the time of crisis. He risks being killed, 
indeed ; but when did taking risks come to be a high 
| type of courage ? If it is so truly, then the gambler is 


somewhat of a hero too. I am not arguing against 
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the courage of the American. I fully believe in his 
courage ; but the taking of risks, even heavy risks, is 
not the best evidence of it. It is the motive, not the 
danger, that shows a hero. We have vastly better 
evidence in the heroes of peace, who never fail to ap- 
pear in accidents, in wrecks at sea, in fires on land. 
These are they who take risks, often far greater than 
those of the soldier, to save life, not to destroy it. We 
have greater heroes than those of war, again, in those 
who face unflinchingly long years of monotonous 
labor, giving their strength ungrudgingly to win com- 
fort and happiness for their families. We have heroes 
in our physicians, who so devote themselves to heal- 
ing the sick-and alleviating suffering that they deny 
themselves even the vacations which are their due. 
We have heroes in the pioneers who conquer the wil- 
derness, in the explorers who expand the domain of 
human knowledge, in all those whose lives are self- 
dedicated to the good of others. We mistake deeply, 
we do injustice to our race, to our religion and to our 
civilization, when we grant our chief applause to the 
showy, organized national destroyers rather than to 
the unnoticed, miscellaneous saviours, who do their 
work, demanding no meed of praise, Who never claim 
to be heroes, but who support upon their bent shoul- 
ders the hope of the world. Glory to the builder, not 
to the destroyer. 

(3)f But [shall we not do evil that good may come ? 
If good come on the whole, then what we do is not 
evil. It is in the consequences of an act that exists 
its quality, whether good or evil. If an act has no con- 
sequences it has no moral element. But the flaw in 
the proposition that we may make war for a good pur- 
pose lies in its short view. The experience of the 
race and the teaching of our highest instincts unite 
in making clear that the total result of war is evil, 
and only evil continually. It is cheap and common 
to assert that war freed our nation from English dom- 
ination, and that it struck the shackles from four mil- 
lions of slaves. We leave out of account the heri- 
tage of bitterness and hatred not yet outlived that 
followed after the revolution, to say nothing of the 
thousands of lives thrown away or made miserable. 
We skillfully avoid the question, which is a vital one, 
whether greater self-control, greater patience might 
not have accomplished more with less of evil. And 
we leave out of account the evident fact that the slavery 
question is not settled—that, indeed, it is perhaps less 
soluble as a race question embittered by the brutal 
years of violence and by sectional discord, than it was 
as a slavery question. Again, we fail to consider what 
self-restraint and patience might have done. And our 
fourth difficulty is involved in our third. War is 
sometimes necessary for the sake of others. The strong 
must be violent to help the weak—or, as before, the 
end justifies the means. Even so, friends, if what we 


look upon were the end—but there is no end. In a 
wave of nation-wide enthusiasm we went to war with 
Spain where men were governed badly and against 
their will, and where starvation and torture were used 
to enforce submission. After a harvest of suffering, 
disease, and crime had been reaped, we now look to a 
Cuba free from Spain, and we find ourselves immeshed 


in a war with a people whom we govern badly and 
against their will, and where starvation and torture are 
used to enforce submission. Good may, indeed, come 
in spite of evil, for of unmixed evil there are few 
examples in the affairs of men, but good does not come 
because of it. If so much good has come in spite of 
all the evil, what would not the world be if it could be 
brought to Christianity ? 

There is no more fundamental atheism than is 
involved in a proclamation that God is too weak to 
win His way without calling in the devil to His help. 
There is no deeper infidelity than that which so distrusts 
the strength of righteousness that it must lean upon 
the arm of unrighteousness. It is from this attitude of 
apology that I would earnestly call Christians to-day. 
“ Let us have faith that right makes might,” and in 
that faith let us fare forward courageously in the path 
we are in. Let us no more evade and pretend. Are 
we ashamed of the Christ and His message? If not, 
let us speak it, and live it in spirit and in truth. May 
we not have in clear unmistakable tones the outspoken, 
uncompromising demand for righteousness on the part 
of each individual before God ; the selfless plea for 
self-conquest ; for the ruling of our own spirits? May 
we not have a definite rejection of compromise with evil, 


of deals with iniquity, a courageous and confident . 


stand upon the power of the spirit of love to solve the 
hard problems of the world ? 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 2. 
JEWISH PARTIES. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Now do ye Pharisees cleanse the outside of 

the cup and of the platter ; but your inward part is 

full of extortion and wickedness.—Luke, xi., 39. 

Before study of Lesson read Mark, vii., 1-13 ; Acts, xxiii., 6-9. 
REFERENCE was made in the last lesson to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. The latter were representatives of the 
tendency among the Jews to the broader culture and 
more worldly life of the Hellenists. They were the 
aristocrats of Judea, including among their number 
the higher classes of the priesthood and many of the 
wealthy among the laymen. They were, or at least 
claimed to be, loyal to the Jewish law ; but they inter- 
preted its commands with liberality, rejecting the 
authority of the rabbinical interpreters who claimed for 
their explanations equal authority with the law itself. 
The Sadducees interested themselves in foreign affairs, 
and claiming to be “practical politicians,” made for- 
eign alliances or entered into wars of conquest for the 
aggrandisement of their nation when they held the reins 
of power. While the most marked features of the 
Sadducees depended upon their social position, they 
had, moreover, certain religious views which were also 
characteristic. They denied the resurrection of the 
body and even the future life of the soul; they did not 
believe in the existence of angels and spirits (Acts, 
xxiii., 8) ; they also asserted the entire freedom of the 
human will, denying altogether the idea of fate, or 
the interference of God in affairs of volition. 

It is not strictly correct to contrast sharply the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ; for while the latter class 
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had its origin in a social class—an aristocratic priest- 
hood,—the former took its rise in the legal tendency 
and rigid interpretation of the scribes. The one class 
was largely social, the other largely religious. But the 
circumstances of the times almost of necessity threw 
them into opposition. The interests of the Pharisees 
centering wholly upon “the law,’ they could not but 
oppose the entrance of their nation into- world politics 
and world learning. Greek culture, with its multitude 
of interests entering into conflict with the supremacy 
of religious interests, was to them accursed. Inter- 
course with foreigners made difficult that minute 
obedience to the ceremonial law on which they laid so 
much stress. The zealous supporters of the law had 
been the backbone of the resistance to the Syrians in 
the war for independence ; but that was a war for the 
law itself. The Pharisees had no interest in the 
wars of conquest of the later Maccabees and cared 
nothing for the material aggrandisement of the nation 
as a secular institution. The spread of their religion 
might have called for their support even in war, but 
not so the mere spread of the royal power of the 
Maccabees. 

In their religious beliefs they were again 
in antagonism to the Sadducees_ They believed in the 
resurrection, in the future life of the soul, and in the 
existence of super-human spirits. They did not ac- 
cept belief in the entire freedom of the human will. 
They “ make every thing depend on fate and on God 
and teach that the doing of good is indeed chiefly the 
affair of man, but that fate also co-operates in every 
transaction ’’ (Josephus). It is not to be understood 
that they believed absolutely in predestination, but on 
the other hand conceived every act of volition to be 
a mixture,—“ that to the will of fate should be added 
the human will with its virtue or baseness’”’ (Josephus). 
The especial point of distinction here is perhaps in the 
idea that Jehovah has a part in every transaction—that 
‘without him was not anything made that was made,” 


that God after creating the human being allowed him 
to run his course without interference. This opposition 
more or less sharp, between the idea of absolute free 
will at one extreme and absolute automatonism at the 


philosophy throughout recorded history. It is easy to 


the Pharisees, on the middle ground. We believe that 
the human will is free but always subject to influence 
from the divine Father; that there is a ‘“ power, not 
ourselves’ teaching man the right and in a measure 
constraining his will in the direction of right action, but 


his life is his own. 

Mention must be made also of the Essenes—a 
semi-monastic sect many of whose members lived in 
communities in southern Judea. They held their goods 
in common, observed certain ceremonies of purifica- 
tion, and wore distinctive garments. 
morality was a very high one, forbidding to hold slaves, 
requiring labor of all, and condemning animal sacrifice. 







manner of life was simple and temperate to a high de- 
gree. Most of them were celibates. It is claimed 
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while the opposite view of the Sadducees implied 


other is a marked feature of opposing schools of 


see that the Quaker idea takes its place like that of 


leaving him such freedom that the responsibility of 


Their code of 


Oaths were condemned as worse than perjury. Their 








that their theology included belief in the immortality 
of the soul, in the existence of angels, and perhaps in 
an unalterable fate. They made extensive use of the 
scriptures ; they observed the law of the Sabbath and 
other laws with great strictness. 

The origin of the Essenes is variously explained as 
an extension of Pharisaism to the superlative degree, 
and as due to the influence on Judaism of Buddhism, 
Phariseeism, Syrian heathenism, and Pythagoreanism. 
A special interest in the sect arises in the suggestion 
——without much probability, perhaps—that Jesus was 
a member of it. 



































































“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LESSON No. 2. First month 12. 

THE PROMISE OF POWER FULFILLED. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—The promise is unto you, and to your children. 
—Acts, ii., 39. 

*,* The Scripture of the lesson is Acts, ii., I-21. 

WE pass over, from the last lesson, all the remainder 
of the first chapter of Acts. The disciples, it is writ- 
ten, spent the time after the departure of Jesus “ stead- 
fastly in prayer.” They remained eleven in number ; 
they had the company of others, including Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and ‘his brethren.’’ At length, 
Peter, in the midst of a large company (a “ multitude,”’ 
the account says, and adds “about a hundred and 
twenty,”’) urged that a twelfth disciple be chosen from 
amongst those who had been following Jesus, “ be- 
ginning from the baptism of John, unto the day that 
he was received up.” Two persons were proposed : 
‘Joseph called Barsabbas, who was surnamed Justus, 
and Matthias.’ It was resolved to decide between 
them by “lot,” and the lot fell upon Matthias, who 
thus became the twelfth disciple, in place of Judas the 
Betrayer. It may be here noted that Matthias is not 

mentioned elsewhere in the Scriptures. 

Following this we come to the scripture of the 
present lesson, which is an account of the Day of Pen- 
tecost. This word Pentecost is from the Greek. It 
signifies literally fiftieth, and is used more liberally, to 
mean the fiftieth day. The Jews had a feast, a harvest 
festival, called in the Hebrew Shaduoth. The time for 
it was the fiftieth day after the 16th of the month 
Nisan, the second day of the Passover feast. Assum- 
ing, thus, that Jesus, after the resurrection, had been 
forty days on earth, up to the time of his final bodily 
departure, the feast at Pentecost would have been ten 
days later than the Ascension. In our calendar it 
would be the 28th of the month called May. 

In the usage of the Roman and other churches 
Pentecost is observed on the first day of the week, as 
Whitsunday, or Whitsuntide, and the administration of 
the rite of (water) baptism is usual on that day. From 
the white robes worn by those baptized the name 
Whitsunday in derived. 

The substance of the account which we now have 
in our lesson is that of a miraculous descent upon the 
Twelve of a divine spiritual power. They were all in 
one place, in Jerusalem, perhaps in the “‘ upper room.” 
Suddenly there came “ from heaven”’ a sound “as of 
the rushing of a mighty wind,” and “ it filled all the 
house.’’ Then there appeared unto them “ tongues, 
parting asunder, like as of fire.” And then “ they 
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were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak 
with other tongues "—7. ¢., languages—“ as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.’ In other words, the disciples 
found themselves possessed of a marvellous ability to 
speak in languages which they had not before known. 
The account proceeds that a great crowd gathered, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Jews, devout men, from every nation under 
heaven,” —Parthians, Medes, Elamites, dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, Judza, Cappadocia, Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia, Pamphylia, Egypt, “ parts of Libya about 
Cyrene,” etc., etc. And to all of these the Twelve, or 
some one or more of them, were able to speak in their 
own language. 

At such a miracle, all were amazed, and perplexed. 
But some said, mockingly, ‘‘ They are filled with new 
wine.” Peter stood up and denied it: ‘‘ These are 
not drunken, as ye suppose ; seeing it is but the third 
hour of the day.”’ And then he added that what had 
now occurred was the fulfillment of the prophecy of 
Joel that ‘in the last days,” God would pour forth his 
Spirit upon all flesh, and sons and daughters should 
prophesy. (Joel, ii., 28-32.) 

The account, if taken literally, as of course it was 
meant to be by the writer—Luke or another—of the 
Book of Acts, speaks for itself, and does not call for 
extended exposition. We may well believe that if, in 
verity the spirit of God shall descend upon any human 
being, in fullness of measure, the person so visited will 
be possessed of powers which, compared with finite 
and ordinary ability, would be marvellous indeed. The 
ability to speak other languages besides that which he 
had known would be easy in the case of one so endowed. 

That the Disciples, following this experience at 
Pentecost, had and used the power of speaking in 
“tongues ’’—. ¢., in other languages—is not very 
definitely stated in the Scriptures, though it might seem 
to be alluded to. In two places in Acts (x., 46; xix., 
6), and more particularly in several places in the first 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the gift of speaking 
in “tongues” is ascribed to others than the disciples. 
(See I. Corinthians, xii., 10, 28 ,30; xili., 8; xiv., 5, 
and elsewhere. ) 

It was natural that Peter, as a Jew, one “‘ of the 
circumcision,” when he saw the spiritual outpouring, 
should be reminded of the prophecies of Joel. To us 
the vision of that early Hebrew prophet may be 
acceptable and encouraging. He declared that God, 
at a later time, would pour out his Spirit upon all flesh. 
The divine spirit, the Holy Spirit (“Ghost”’ of the earlier 
translation) has been, we hold, so bestowed. It is a 
manifestation of the Divine Father. In whatever 
degree it has been received by us, and has been listened 
to and obeyed, in such degree is our unity with Him. 
“There are diversities of workings,’ says Pau] (I. 
Corinthians, xii., 6, 7), “but the same God who 
worketh all things in all. But to each one is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.”’ 


Man's unity with God has this consummate flower, 
—that the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope 
and our abiding faith. It may be more and better 
than we ever yet have dreamed: it cannot possibly be 


less.—[John W. Chadwick. ] 
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WHEN FAITH COMES IN. 
Agnes H. Morton, in The Chautauquan, 
FaiTH in the Higher Power appeals to those only who 
recognize the Higher Power. I speak to those who 
believe—or think they believe—in God. Faith, in 
general, is instinctive. It does not wait to be openly 
avowed. Its scope is secular as well as religious. It 
is the circulating medium of social life. All confidence 
in business depends upon its wholesome conditions. 
The credit of nations rests upon it ; for bonds, securities, 
and guarantees are by final analysis a matter of good 
faith. We appoint men to positions of trust, as our 
agents or custodians. We board the night express 
and calmly fall asleep, knowing that our lives are in 
the hands of a score of men—engineers, switchmen. 
and telegraph-operators—all strangers to us personally. 
We have no dread of burglars, when our private 
watchman is patrolling the immediate neighborhood. 
Yet we lie awake burdened with anxiety and dread, 
forgetting the one great Guardian who “ watching over 
Israel, slumbers not nor sleeps.”’ It seems to be only 
in our relation to the high and mighty Ruler of the 
Universe that we dare to be distrustful of one upon 
whom we professto rely. If we betrayed in our every- 
day dealings with our fellow-men such utter lack of 
confidence as our attitude toward the Almighty 
expresses, it could be very properly construed as a 
personal insult. 

The trouble seems to be that we go to extremes. 
Either we carry faith into the realm of ecstacy where 
we forget, rather than conquer, our anxieties, or we 
drop into harsh materialism, and say with a touch of 
irreverence, ‘‘ The day of miracles is past; heaven 
helps him who helps himself.’ We fail to find that 
equipoise of the spiritual and the material in which we 
recognize the harmonious and inseparable relation 
between faith and works, and distinguish the point 
where one begins and the other ends. An attempt to 
make either serve the purpose of the other is a failure. 
Beware of trusting to providence matters which 
providence has plainly entrusted to you. You will be 
not only disappointed, but held to account for unfaithful 
stewardship. Some persons have such an overweening 
faith in providence that they calmly neglect the plainest 
practical duties. Such faith ceases to be religious, and 
becomes superstition. 

‘*Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” When 
every just resource of human wisdom has been applied, 
when nothing more can be done—for the present, at 
least—the hour has come for patient waiting and trust- 
ing, and whether the sustaining power is called relig- 
ion or philosophy, both mind and heart are singularly 
at peace—a recompense that is known to the faithful 
only. This thought was forcibly impressed upon me 
one day. A young woman prematurely burdened 


with financial responsibilities was returning home after 
a forenoon spent in doing practically and efficiently all 
that she could to adjust urgent matters of business in- 


volving great anxiety and possible loss. She reported 
progress, and then added cheerfully, “‘ Do you know 
what I was thinking over and over as I came up the 
hill? ‘Thus far the Lord hath led me on!’”" We 
who were present looked into her bright face and said 
nothing: words were superfluous. We all saw mir 





rored in those clear eyes the serene soul that—faithful 
to the limit of works—in its extremity calmly awaits 
God’s opportunity. We knew that for her no sleep- 
less midnight would be filled with either memories or 
forebodings ; that she would take her normal rest as a 
little child ; for so He giveth his beloved sleep. When 
we cannot get this experience it is because ‘‘ the world 
is too much with us.” 

I will not pursue further a line of thought that 
suggests a sermon—which I am not called to preach. 
Yet this I do know, as a practical fact demonstrated in 
the experience of generations of the faithful, that among 
all’ the care-environed children of earth, none at close 
of day throws down his load of anxiety and slumbers 
so restfully as he whose refuge is the eternal God, and 
underneath whom are the everlasting arms. 


HOLES IN THE ICE. 

At a recent Mohonk Conference Dr. Horr, of Boston, 
editor of the (Baptist) Watchman, was speaking of the 
early work in great reforms. ‘‘ There is reason to 
doubt,” he said, ‘‘ whether we fully appreciate the im- 
portance of The Hague Congress ;’’ and then he quoted 
a pertinent story from one of Andrew D. White's 
books. When Dr. White was the American minister 
to Russia, looking out of the window of his house one 
morning, he saw men boring holes at regular intervals 
in the ice of the river Neva. He asked his servant the 
purpose of this, and was told: ‘“‘The men are boring 
those holes so that as the sun rises higher it may pour 
its rays down into them. If you will watch the river, 
day by day, you will see the ice between those holes 
beginning to crack, and by and by, when the high 
spring tide comes, the loosened ice will be carried out 
to sea.” 

Dr. White says he watched the river, day by day, 
and found it even so. Between these drill points the 
thick ice cracked, and when the high tide came the 
frozen river was broken up, and the Neva was free. 
‘Something like that takes place with regard to 
these great reforms,” said Dr. Horr. ‘All we can do 
may seem, perhaps, only a drill-point, here and there, 
that we are putting down; but the drill-point is the 
prophecy of the open river.”’ 

This is much like the illustration which Jacob A. 
Riis employs. In speaking of reforms in New York 
City, he says it takes a lot of telling to make a city 
know when it is doing wrong. He tells how he used 
to watch a stonecutter hammering away at his rock for 
as much as one hundred times without a crack show- 
ing in it, and at the one hundred and first blow it 
would split in two, and he knew that it was not that 
blow that did it, but all that had gone before together. 


Quaint old Thomas Fuller, in treating the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is the worst bread which is eaten?” says 
that the worst bread to eat is “bread taken out of 
other men’s mouths, who are the true proprietaries 
thereof. Such bread may be sweet in the mouth, but 
is not wholesome in the stomach to digest.” Here is 
a hint to those who want good sleep and good diges- 
tion.—[S. S. Times. ] 
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5 
THE “MASTER CLOCK” AT WASHINGTON. 


Inthe course of an article in S¢. Necho/as, on 
Watches by a Star,"’ W. 3. 
Washington, 


THE great clock in the Naval Observatory is called the 
Master Clock. By means of the repeating apparatus 
the time is repeated over eighteen different circuits to 
the various parts of the country. New York City 
automatically repeats the time to all points east and 
north; Chicago and Cincinnati repeat to all points 
west and southwest ; Richmond, Augusta, and At- 
lanta to all points south. If you should happen to be 
in some large telegraph office at the moment the time 
signal is being sent out, it is likely you would see the 
operators at their keys take out their watches a few 
seconds before the time is due, open them, put a tiny 
piece of tissue-paper twisted into a thread between the 
spokes of cne of the little wheels in their watches, 
holding back the movement to the instant the signal is 
given, then releasing the wheel so that the watch shall 
fall into the exact beat of the Master Clock in Wash- 
ington. 

Of course, the same care must be taken whether 
the operators are to connect their instruments with a 
time-ball or a control-clock. The time-ball is an in- 
teresting feature of the service. It is a round ball, 
large enough to be seen from the street where, sup- 
ported by its appliances, it rests on the top of some 
building. It is attached by wire to the circuit from 
Washington, in such a manner that at the instant the 
Master Clock in Washington ticks the stroke of twelve 
the delicately poised ball will fall, released by the same 
beat of the clock that announces the time to the rest 
of the country. Any one who watches one of these 
time-balls just before the stroke of twelve, timepiece 
in hand, may easily determine whether his watch is 
slow, fast, or on time. 

Throughout the east these time-balls are dropped 
every day at noon, save on Sundays, at New York 
City, Boston, Newport (Rhode Island), Woods Holl 
(Massachusetts), Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Hampton Roads, Savannah, and Fortress Monroe. 
The tick of the Master Clock that drops these time- 
balls also releases others, some of them many hun- 
dreds, indeed thousands, of miles away. For instance, 
by cable arrangement, a time-ball is dropped every day 
in the city of Havana, and another in San Francisco, 
three thousand miles distant. So incomprehensibly 
swift is the speed of the electric current that, if the re- 
peating instruments and the wires are in perfect condi- 
tion, there is no appreciable difference in the time of 
the dropping of the ball in New York City and the 
dropping of the ball in San Francisco, each one re- 
leased by the same tick of the Master Clock in the 
Naval Observatory at Washington. 


‘““How We Set Our 
Harwood tells about the Master Clock at 


‘“‘ WE cannot all be in the most desirable places or 
in the most favored positions, but we can all make the 
best of our surroundings. By mastering our condi- 
tions, we develop the strongest, noblest, and worthiest 
powers of character, grace, intellect, heart, and life 
which we possess, and so come to a fulness and ripe- 
ness of manhood and saintship, otherwise unattainable.” 
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THE CONFERENCE ON LABOR. 
In no field of activity, outside that of war, would 
there be more gain to mankind by kindly and fair 
adjustment than in that where “ labor’’ is ‘‘ employed ” 
by “capital.” The recent conference in New York 
City between large employers and influential organiz- 
ers of labor has attracted wide attention, but no more 
than it deserves. The meeting was a remarkable one. 
Exactly why it was held, at this particular moment, 
has not been made clear, but whatever the motives for 
it may have been, such a meeting, with such a frank 
discussion, is a hopeful sign. It indicates first, that 
both employers and workers feel the need of a better 
understanding ; and second, that they are willing to 
confer face to face over the problems presented to them. 

The pith and substance of the whole labor ques- 
tion, as now presented in this country, and in others 
largely engaged in production, is the question of the 
equitable distribution of the “ output” which results 
from directed labor. It is plain that there ought to 
be a just basis of such distribution ; it is not fair for 
the employer to assign the employed a bare subsist- 
ence, such as must be granted even to slaves, in order 
that they may continue their labor; it is equally not 
fair that those who direct the work wisely, who make 
the plans, provide the skilled ability, and lead the 
whole operation to success, should be denied a larger 
share than those whose contribution to the result has 
been simply untrained strength ; and finally, it is not 
fair, either, that those who provide the “ capital,’’ the 
accumulated results of previous labor, by which the 
fresh undertaking must be sustained until its product 
can be marketed, should not be compensated also. 

In all these contributions there is, as any one can 
see, just claim for compensation. Those who provide 
the capital, those who plan and direct the work, those 
who perform the actual labor, are all factors in the 
operation, and are entitled to their share in the result. 


The burning 


g question is, as we have said, What is 
their share ? 

How much the recent conference, and the commit- 
tee which it has named will contribute to a settlement 


of this question remains to be seen. But its member- 
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ship includes many fair-minded, as well as capable, 
men, and it cannot be imagined that they will not be 
able within the next decade to do something to smooth 
the way which lies before our prodigious ambitions in 
industry. These, if unaccompanied by considerations 
of equity and human kindness, are not beneficent but 
harsh and hurtful. Our whole so-called civilization, 
separated from the Golden Rule, is without the power 
to really civilize at all. If we are to press forward, as 
no doubt we shall, in the path of industrial achieve- 
ment, it is of the highest importance that we do so in 
the spirit not of Greed but of Humanity. 

And hence, as we have said, the readiness of men 
engaged in this great and portentous movement to 
meet together, with mutual assurances of a desire to 
act fairly on both sides, isin itself encouraging. John 
Mitchell, one of the labor leaders, declared he had 
never known a strike which might not have been 
averted if a conference of employers and men had been 
held in time. He is probably right; it is certain that 
nothing would more helpfully aid in averting “labor 
wars’ than a frank and open consideration of the 
points in dispute, before blood becomes heated. 








A MOST interesting event was the awarding at Stockholm, 
Sweden, and Christiania, Norway, on the roth ult., of the 
‘« Nobel prizes.'’ The late Alfred Nobel, a Swede, invented 
the explosive dynamite, but with no thought of its use in war. 
At his death, in 1896, he left a vast fortune, several millions of 
dollars, the income of which he directed to be divided into five 
prizes in the interest of peaceful pursuits. These prizes are 
annually awarded, and consist of about $40,000 each. 

In the present case, the awards were made in physics, 
chemistry, medicine, literature, and ‘‘ works of peace.'’ The 
last named was divided, half being given to Frederick Passy, 
of Paris, distinguished for many years as an advocate of peace, 
now an old man, and half to Henri Dunant, of Switzerland, 
the leader in the organization of the Red Cross Society. In 
physics, the prize was given to Prof. Roentjen, of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, discoverer of the ‘‘ Roentgen rays’’; in chem- 
istry, the award was to Prof. Van't Hoff, of the University of 
Berlin ; in medicine, to Prof. Von Behring, of the University of 
Halle, discoverer of the diphtheria ‘‘ anti-toxin "’ ; and in lit- 
erature to M. Sully-Prudhomme, of Paris, distinguished as a 
poet. 

It is notable that no award went to England or the United 
States. Apparently their recent contributions to the peaceful 
life of the world did not command the regard of the Scandina- 
vian juries of award. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP, who was some time an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and who, upon resigning the place 
in the spring of 1901, went to Europe to study the industrial 
situation, has an interesting article in Scribner's Magazine 
this month, the first of a series. But we cannot say we enjoy 
what is described as ‘‘the keynote’’ of the article—these 
sentences: ‘‘ The industrial world is as yet by no means 
prostrate at our feet. 
hard work.”’ 


We have before us a long campaign of 
Why should we desire to see the world 
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‘* prostrate at our feet '’—industrially, commercially, politically, 
or otherwise ? Such an expression sounds like Nero, or some 
old—or new—oppressor. And whoare ‘‘we'’? Isit supposed 
that the people of the United States, in mass, desire to crush 
workers in other lands? We hardly think they do. 


REMARKING upon the attendance at the Peace Conference, 
the American Friend has this to observe particulariy : 

‘« The only regret which the Conference left in our minds 
was, that so few of the Christian ministers and other members 
of the city churches were present at the sessions. Twelve 
hundred ministers were personally invited, and one looked 
almost in vain for any of them in the audience. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that a real force has gone out from the work of 
these three days, and we believe that there will be good re- 
turns for the expenditure of effort.’’ 








BIRTHS. 

COMLY.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Twelfth month 21, 
1901, to Walter Seaman and Mary Watson Comly, a daughter, 
who is named Dorothea Birchall Comly. 

FELL.—At ‘‘Green Bank,’’ near Chatham, Pa., Twelfth 
month 24, 1901, to Abner G. and Mary M. G. Fell, a son, who 
is named Robert Abner. 

HOOPES.—At West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 5, 1901, 
to Henry Rogers and Emily Whitson Hoopes, a son, who is 
named Malcolm Whitson. 

STABLER.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth month 18, 1go1, 
to Edward L. and Elizabeth T. Stabler, a daughter, who is 
named Anna Bunker Stabler. 


MARRIAGES. 


WOOD—WAY.—Twelfth month 18, 1901, at the home of 
the bride's parents, Stormstown, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Robert K. Wood, son of Jesse and Margaret Wood, of Kirk's 
Mills, Lancaster county, Pa., and Hanna M., daughter of 
Robert A. and Lucretia M. Way. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINSON.—In Buckingham township, Bucks county, 
Pa,, Twelfth month 23, 1901, of pneumonia, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of J. Willis and Anna B. C. Atkinson, aged 2 years and 
8 months. 


BLATTENBERGER.—At Fishertown, Pa., Twelfth month 
16, 1901, Annie, wife of William Blattenberger, and daughter 
of Charles G. and Maria Cleaver, in her 33d year ; a member 
of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

This young Friend died after a very short illness - the 
fourth anniversary of her wedding. 


BROWN.—At his late residence, 24 N. s5oth street, Phila- 
delphia, Twelfth month 19, 1901, James E. Brown, in his 67th 
year; a nephew of the late Joseph Matthews, of Baltimore, 
Md. ; a member of Camden, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 


CHANDLER.—Ninth month 23, rgor, at his home near 
Waynesville, Ohio, David Chandler, aged 82 years, 9 months, 
17 °days; a valued member and elder of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 

He began business in early life as a school teacher in the 
winter season and farming during the summer. He continued 
to teach for a number of years, but held to the business of 
farming throughout his long life, except about seven years be- 
ginning with January, 1871, which he and his wife Sarah Jane 
spent at Miami Valley College, near Springboro’, Ohio, as su- 
perintendent and matron of that institution. 

He was a peaceful man, and exemplified by his works the 
principles of peace and good-will to all mankind,—given to 
much forbearance for the sake of harmony, yet faithful in the 
fulfillments of duty. He was a diligent attender of his meet- 
ing, and it is not too much to say that his life exemplified the 
principles of Friends, with which he was very conversant. 
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He found much comfort in reading history, poetry, and 
more than all else his Bible, particularly the New Testament, 
wherein he found strength and encouragement from the teach- 
ing of the Meek and Lowly One. Astronomy was a favorite 
subject, and even in his later years he delighted in the study 
of the heavenly bodies. 

The world at large knew but very little of him, he being 
very much attached to his home and home life, but his com- 
munity is the better for his having lived in it. % % # 


HAINES.—At his residence hear Union Bridge, Maryland, 
Twelfth month g, 1901, Granville S. Haines, aged 78 years. 

The deceased, though not a member, was associated with 
Friends all his life. He was a consistent, upright man, and a 
true friend in need. * * 


LEEDOM.—At Haverford, Delaware county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 25, 1901, John Leedom, aged 78 years; a valuable 
member of Haverford Meeting, as well as a useful citizen. 


Interment on the 3oth, at Haverford Friends’ ground. 
* 


SELLERS.—Twelfth month 26, 1901, at Swarthmore, Pa., 
Elizabeth Taylor Sellers, wife of Edward Sellers, in the 66th 
year of her age ; an esteemed member of Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


SMITH.—Near Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 29, 1901, Rachel B. Smith, daughter of the late Samuel 
and Anna Smith, aged 64 years; a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

She had been a great sufferer for months. * 


SPICER.—Twelfth month 21, 1go1, 
son of R. Barclay and Margaret Jones Spicer, 
Ohio. 


WOOD.—At his home in Delavau, Tazewell county, Il- 
linois, on the morning of Twelfth month 13, 1go1, after a se- 
vere illness of typhoid fever, Samuel D. Wood, in the 52d 
year of his age. Interment in ‘‘ Prairie Rest’’ cemetery, near 
Delavau. 

He was a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, of 
Lancaste1 county, Pa. 

WADDINGTON.—Suddenly, at Salem, N. J., Twelfth 
month 16, 1901, Joshua Waddington, aged 82 years ; a valued 
member and overseer of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


- WORRELL.—Twelfth month 23, 1901, of typhoid fever, 
Rebecca P., daughter of J. Leedom and Sarah W. Worrell, 
aged 34 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Valley Friends’ ground, on the 26th. 


Robert Guyton, infant 
New Athens, 








“ADDRESS TO THE 


To TuHEeoporE RooseEve tt, President of the United 
States : Honored and Respected Friend :— 

The Friends’ Peace Conference, in session at Phila- 
delphia on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of the present 
month, composed of the members of the several bod- 
ies of Friends in America, directed that an address on 
its behalf be sent to thee, and appointed the under- 
signed a committee to prepare and forward it. 

The desire of the Conference was that there should 
be expressed its deep sympathy with thee in the ardu- 
ous duties and great responsibilities which, in so ex- 
traordinary a manner, and by so lamentable an event, 
have devolved upon thee, and its earnest hope that 
these may be so met and performed as to promote not 
only the internal concord of the people of this nation, 
but also good will and consequent peace throughout 
the world. 

We have observed with encouragement and satis- 
faction the passages in thy message to Congress in 
which the declarations are made that ‘the true end of 
every great and free people should be self-respecting 
peace,” that ‘“‘this nation most earnestly desires sin- 
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cere and cordial friendship with all others,’ and that 
‘more and more the civilized peoples are realizing the 
wicked folly of war, and are attaining that condition of 
just and intelligent regard for the rights of others 
which will in the end make world-wide peace possi- 
ble.” We earnestly desire that these sentiments, so 
true and timely, may grow and prevail, and that dur- 
ing thy administration the public opinion in behalf of 
rational methods for settling international differences 
may be fostered, and all possible steps be taken to make 
such methods practical and effective. We are con- 
vinced that the stability and true grandeur of the na- 
tion can be promoted only by those means and meas- 
ures which are inherently right, and are in accord with 
the teachings of Jesus Christ; in this conviction we 
would earnestly encourage thee in all thy purposes and 
undertakings which will make for higher ideals of citi- 
zenship, and will increase the moral power of the 
republic. 

As it has been the mission of the nation, during 
its first century, to exhibit and illustrate to the world 
the principles of true democracy and individual liberty, 
so may its next contribution to civilization be a demon- 
stration of the fact that there are tried and approved 
methods of securing justice which make war unneces- 
sary, and that righteousness of intercourse between 
nations, as between men, will always command peace. 
May it be thy honorable distinction, in coming time, to 
have helped to build these principles securely in the 
foundation of our national structure. 

Commending thee to the care and guidance of 
Almighty God, as the Source of unfailing Wisdom and 
Light, we subscribe ourselves, with respect, thy 
friends [Signed by], 

Isaac Sharpless, William W. Birdsall, Philip C. 
Garrett, Howard M. Jenkins, Rufus M. Jones, Susan 
W. Janney. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month 23, 1901. 





The following acknowledgment has been received 
by the Secretary of the Committee, who forwarded the 
letter : 

WuiteE House, WASHINGTON, 
December 28, 1901. \ 

My Dear Sir :—The President requests me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your recent favor and to 
thank you and your associates for your kindly senti- 
ments and good wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE B. CorTELyou, 
Secretary to the President. 


REPRESENTATIVE KERR, of Ohio, one of the executors of 
the will of the late John Sherman, is writing the biography of 
that statesman. There will be two volumes, of six hundred 
pages each. Senator Sherman set aside $10,000 for the pur- 
pose. The biographer has discovered that Senator Sherman 
was careful to keep every letter received by him from promi- 
nent persons in this and other countries. 

WILLIAM DEERING, head of the Deering Harvester Com- 
pany, at Chicago, has retired from active business. He is a 
Maine man, born in 1826, and established the Harvester Com- 
pany in 1879. The works, in the suburbs of Chicago, are 
among the largest in the world, covering eighty acres, and em- 


ploying 7,000ohands. He has given $400,000 to Northwestern 
University. 


FRIENDS IN BROOKLYN. 


TWELFTH MONTH 15TH.—The weather cleared this 
morning and became colder. Franklin T. Carpenter 
came for us and we went to the Brooklyn meeting, 
arriving in time to take some part in the First-day 
School. At the appointed time the house was well 
filled. As the message given was being delivered a 
solemn quiet prevailed over the meeting. .We went 
home with Edward and Esther H. Cornell to dine, and 
had an enjoyable visit. Toward evening they took us 
to the home of Noah H. and Mariana W. Chapman, 
whose guests we are to be during our stay in Brooklyn. 

In the evening, as a parlor meeting had been 
announced to be held, their large parlors were well 
filled. I was led to open what I understand to constitute 
the perfected life ; it seemed to meet the witness in 
other hearts, and the meeting closed under a precious 
solemnity. 

16th. Caroline Raymond came for us this morning 
and took us home with her, where we were joined by 
Hannah Hicks and her daughters Julia and Mary, and 
by Ella Mayer, and remained to dinner, and until near 
evening. Then we went to the home of Mary Lewis, 
and her children Stephen and Anna L. Valentine, and 
after tea quite a number of Friends gathered in for a 
parlor meeting, which was felt to have been a favored 
one. 

17th. Henry Haviland came for us this morning 
and escorted us to see Phebe Haviland, who was a 
connection of my wife Judith. She is now a widow 
and lives with her son and wife. Then we called at 
the home of Henry B. Hallock and Franklin Noble ; 
the men not being at home, our visit was with their 
wives ; then went home with Henry Haviland to 
luncheon, and took our evening meal with his son 
Henry M. and wife Susan. In the evening we held a 
parlor meeting in Henry and Sarah M. Haviland’s 
rooms. This afternoon and evening was snowy, thus 
preventing some from coming out, but their rooms were 
pretty well filled, and the message delivered seemed 
to be acceptable. 

18th. Mary Chapman accompanied us this 
morning to the home of Joseph and Isabella Miller, 
where, in company with their daughters Leah, Amy, 
and Laura, we passed an enjoyable day. Toward 
evening Elizabeth Underhill, wife of David R. Under- 
hill, came for us, and in company with her and Amy 
Miller we went to their home for the evening meal, and 
to hold a parlor meeting. This was well attended, 
and satisfactory. 

19th. We attended the week-day meeting at 
Brooklyn this morning which was small but proved a 
tendering season. After meeting we went home with 
Eliza Nelson, who with her sister Ann Campbell, is 
connected by marriage with my step-mother Phebe 
W. Cornell. We found Ann quite lame ; she had been 
unable to walk without crutches or other assistance 
for some two years, and yet is very cheerful. It was 
very pleasant to bein their company. In the afternoon 
we called on Isabella and Julia Underhill, and here we 
had a little service to cheer and encourage, as they had 
been passing through a season of sorrow from the 


| removal by death of loved ones. Near the evening 
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hour David B. Clough came for us and escorted us to 
his hospitable home, where in company with his wife 
Lucy and their daughter Alice and son Clarence we 
took our evening meal, and were afterward joined by 
Elias H. Underhill and Henry B. Hallock and his wife 
Anna, and passed the evening in an enjoyable and I 
trust profitable conversation. These friends have been 
members with us but a few years, but “appear to be 
earnest and devoted to our principles. We returned 
to Noah Chapman’s for the night. 


20th. Phebe Titus came for us this morning and 
accompanied us to see Robert Hicks, who is much 
afflicted with creeping paralysis, and is unable to get 
out, but has his mind, and could converse with us well. 
It seemed to give him satisfaction that we had called 
upon him. Soon after our return to Noah Chap- 
man’s, Margaret Willits came for us, and escorted us 
to her home with Elizabeth Haviland, widow of Aaron, 
and we remained visiting with them and Margaret's 
husband, when he came from business, until after the 
evening meal. Then we all repaired to the meeting- 
house, where we had been invited to meet the Friends 
at their annual “ Christmas Social”’ for the children of 
the First-day School. They had a fine Christmas 
Tree in one corner of the meeting-room, and after re- 
freshments in the lower room the presents were dis- 
tributed to the children and others,—we coming in for 
a share. The occasion was one of sweet social enjoy- 
ment, in which the hearts of the children were made 
glad, and the older ones participated in the general 
outflow of loving greetings and renewals of friendship. 
We were very glad to have been able to thus mingle 
with them. 

21st. We remained resting at N. and M. Chap- 
man’s this morning until after luncheon, when their 
daughter, Charlotte Turner, came for us, and went with 
us to call‘on Margaret Foster, the youngest sister of 
Rebecca Turner, who formerly lived in Baltimore. 
After a pleasant visit with her we went to see Harriet 
Merritt, who was formerly from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
which was my birthplace. I soon found I knew her 
father, and that one of her brothers had been one of 
my schoolmates, so that we. had a pleasant reminis- 
cent conversation, and the time passed pleasantly. 
The shadows of evening had fallen when, in company 
with Mariana W. Chapman, who had met us there, 
we went to the home of her mother, Mary Wright, to 
dine and spend the evening with her and her children, 
Dr. John Wright and wife and N. and M. Chapman. 
As they had been acquaintances of Eliza for many 
years, as well as of myself, the meeting gave us great 
pleasure. 

22d. This morning Wright Chapman, son of 
Noah and Mariana, accompanied us back to New York, 
to the morning meeting there. This meeting, while 
not quite as large as two weeks previous, was acknowl- 
edged to be a favored season. The message delivered 
seemed to reach and touch many hearts. We went to 
the Penington to dine, where we met quite a number 
of Friends and much enjoyed the social mingling until 
the hour of the gathering of the mission school for 
their Christmas entertainment, to which we had been 
invited. It was an occasion of much enjoyment, and 
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we were glad to have the opportunity of participating 
with them. At 3.30 the regular First-day afternoon 
meeting convened, which, while not large, was an in- 
teresting occasion in which deep feeling was mani- 
fested, and an impressive solemnity overspread us until 
its close. Bidding farewell to the friends who had 
been so kind to us, we went with Harry A. Hawkins 
to the home of George A. McDowell, to supper, after 
which about fifty gathered in their spacious parlors 
and we held the closing meeting of this mission. It 
called forth expressions of satisfaction from those pres- 
ent, and I felt it was truly a fitting close of the service 
in New York and Brooklyn. 

23d. We left New York this morning, reaching 
Baltimore about the middle of the afternoon in our 
usual health, and bringing with us the sheaves of peace 
and thankfulness that the Master had so provided for 
our spiritual as well as temporal needs. This closes 
the work embraced in our minute within New York 
Yearly Meeting, and we feel that it will he best for us 
to remain in Baltimore until the winter shall have 
passed before renewing our work within Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. Joun J. CoRNELL. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON. 


ALTHOUGH nothing in our usual line of writing has 
occurred since my last, written in the depot at Williams- 
port, Pa., yet the days have not been without enjoyment 
found in other lines than attending religious meetings. 

After a six hours’ wait I left Williamsport about 
midnight, arriving at Buffalo at 8 a. m., and spent a 
few hours with relatives there ; at 7 p. m. was safely 
in our daughter’s home at Guelph, Ontario, where wife 
and children awaited me. Our time was spent very 
restfully and pleasantly for some days, including that 
eventful one observed so universally by the religious 
world. And well worthy of note would it be if the 
birth thus commemorated by outward gifts were 
realized, and manifested by the Divine control of 
individual and national government. 

But while this is not yet the happy condition, many 
hearts are made happy each returning Christmas, 
parents and grandparents sharing in the festivities and 
social events of the season. 

This pleasant occasion closing our visit here, we 
took train on Fifth-day morning, the 26th, and arrived 
safely home after our five weeks’ absence. While none 
of our own family were at home to greet us, our kind- 
hearted friends gave us a hearty welcome, and we 
found all well. And thinking of the many miles 
travelled, the number of meetings attended (the Peace 
Conference included), we feel very thankful for our safe 
return, in good health, and trust that the enjoyment 
and benefit may not have all been to ourselves. 

Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Twelfth month 27. 


In accordance with the custom of the Mennonites, William 
S. Gross, of Plumstead township (Bucks county), has been se- 
lected by lot to be a minister of the Deep Run congregation. 
He will succeed his grandfather, John Gross, who is now 87 


years of age, and has been a minister about fifty years. The 
selection was made from a list of seven names.—[{Newtown, 
Pa., Enterprise. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PUEBLAN INDIANS OF ISLETA. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THERE is a semblance of the far East in a view from 
the church tower at Isleta. The valley of the Rio 
Grande, with its meadows green from irrigation, and its 
outlying desert land, is suggestive of the Nile. The 
irregular conglomeration of glaring one-storied, mud- 
built dwellings around, strike you as one of its Mo- 
hammedan towns, and it required but slight stimulus 
to the imagination for heightening the clumsy squat 
towers of the church to graceful minarets, and to hear 
the muezzin calling out, ‘‘ There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.’ After this it is easy 


| 





to people the Plaza with the turban-wearing faithful, to | 


see camels laden with rich stuffs shambling through 
the streets, and mayhap the Sultan, incognito, wander- 
ing among the mentally created bazaars ; for with its 
ancient civilization little changed, and out of sympathy 
with the modern, its odd government, the singular 
ways and picturesque attire of its people, with their 
Bible-time modes of agriculture and style of architect- 
ure, Isleta, with its surroundings, can easily conjure up 
all these. 

The town itself, on our arrival, seemed deserted, 
for the men were at work in the fields, gathering their 
hay and grain, and it was only by roaming about the 
streets, if blind alleys could be so called, that we could 
find women or children. 
school age can mostly speak English, are bold and 
voluble enough when selling pottery at railroad sta- 
tions during train halts, but the few I saw in the Pue- 
bla limits seemed under changed influences, and indis- 
posed to give us any information concerning this odd 


place ; so, but for my second visit, I would have left | 


knowing as little as when I came. The.women, when 
not hidden from view in their windowless adobes, were 
timid and unwilling to tell or show us anything about 


their pottery work or weaving, in which they exhibit | 


much skill, until they thought we were in the market, 
when they would hustle out a child who could talk to 
us, for they are natural traders, and the two little stores 
of the town are kept by women. From our view of 
the square and streets of Isleta from the church steps 
at our coming, it seemed as dead as its cemetery, but 
on rambling around we saw some oddities in human 
nature to enliven it. Under sheltering porticos, on gay 
blankets, were groups of mothers and children, some 
of the latter cherubs as to absence of raiment, while in 
windowless rooms we caught fleeting glimpses of 
female potters, so shy that they would not let us see 
them at work. A young girl brushing out her heated 
oven preparatory to doing her week’s baking, and a 
picturesque Rebecca drawing water from a well, and 
making off with her filled jar balanced on her head, 
were added sights of interest. When the men come 
home from the fields at sundown the town livens up 
from its hitherto sleepy appearance. 

Besides their pottery making, the women do 
rougher work in clay, for they make adobe brick, lay 
them, and plaster walls. The first group I came 
across were plastering a lean-to of the church, using 
their hands for hoes and trowels. Their working at 
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such a trade was. striking, their performance of it in 
full dress was jarring; for the Puebla women’s full 
dress is picturesque and decent, and has been described ; 
and yet, while they were mixing the adhesive clay 
mortar and applying it in a way most primitive, their 
garments, from moccasins to the gay strip of shawl 
hanging from their heads, got but a modicum of what 
belonged on the wall. But if they do some of the 
rough work of the men, they also assume others of 
their duties of a different nature. They manage the 
financial affairs of the family, relieve the men of most 
of their religious work, and market their wares. They 


| go on the cars to Albuquerque with their fragile pot- 


tery done up in one bundle and a lot of melons in 
another, and live on the last until the first is sold, 
which sometimes takes two days. The financial suc- 
cess is, of course, comparative, for one of them showed 
us acheck she had got for her stock of pottery which 
was not even signed by the white scamp who gave it. 

The “ Imperium in Imperio” government of the 
Isletans, for practically they are independent of both 
Territory and Nation, is a model, which in its simplic- 
ity might well be copied after by cities of larger growth 
and more civilized pretensions. While their detractors 
accuse them of petty thieving—which from their stand- 
point is not theft—in a personal way, municipally they 
are honest, and should one corporation ask the town 
council for a free franchise to introduce flails for thresh- 
ing grain in place of treading it out with goats and horses, 
and a rival corporation guarantee to give them 2,500,- 
000 pesos for the same privilege, they would, for ap- 
pearance sake at least, favor the last, and the Gober- 
nador, with the approval of his Tenientes, as soon as 
he found out the motives of the visiting promoter of 
the first, would send for the “ aguazil’’ or town con- 
stable, and with a wooden neck-yoke on him clap hith 
in the “ caliboza”’ till morning. I fear the promoter, 
however, would not have the honor held by native 
prisoners, who serve their sentence in an unbolted 
jail, which in this odd country is locked when empty. 
The guide could not say why, except hinting that 
watching constables would so belabor them with their 
staves that they would be glad the jail door was open 
for protection. 


In this topsy-turvy land, where everything is so 
different from what it is in “ civilization,” the mind of 
the tourist becomes dazed, and from what he gathers 
—much of it contradictory save the little he extracts 
from the natives—he is embarrassed to make a correct 
statement. He is yearning for information, and easily 
imposed upon, and Westerners, in their generous ways, 
are ready to load him up with an assortment of marvels. 
One of these, a college-bred man and an expert on 
Indian ethics, in explaining and excusing Pueblan 
pilfering, told me of a singular rodent, called a wood- 
rat, who takes after, or leads them, in rendering a 
quid pro quo, when indulging their inclinations, thus : 
did the rat steal an ear of corn, he returned the husk 
—if a walnut, the empty shell,—anything to show he 
had a conscience. The Indians, when they pilfer, leave 
something of more comparative value, as is required 
by their higher rank in the animal kingdom, but with 
the same motive. The related peculiarities of Indian 
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and wood-rat were told me by the same person, and 
may or may not be true ; if true, how much better are 
they than our municipalities, who return neither husk, 
shell, or the least equivalent. 

While I was in Isleta a detective was hunting up 
the priest to prevent theft of railroad ties by his 
parishioners, and their child-like plea was that wood 
was scarce with them, and the railroad had plenty 
more ties, so that it was not wrong to take them. 
Realizing the standpoint of Isletan reasoning, the 
company would make no arrests, but give wholesome 
warning, for the tie that binds is precious to railroads 
in this unwooded land. 

The Isletan municipality is not always harmonious. 
Heads of the Indian schools, realizing the superiority 
of the material among the Pueblan children for 
development in the finer lines of artistic work, are glad 
to have them as pupils. An agent I was acquainted 
with made arrangement with the Gobernador of Isleta 
for four of their children for a school at Santa Fé. 
The Pueblans are tenacious of their rights in such 
matters ; their ancient Aztec religious influences and 
later Catholic affiliations, together with the jealousy of 
their priest toward the Protestant school they were 
designed for caused a tumult, and the under officials, 
who had not been consulted, enticed the Gobernador 
into the council room, and so beat him that he died. 
So with their many virtues, for in their way they are 
moral and religious, as well as industrious, the Pueblans 
need tactful treatment from their alleged superiors. 

There are no Isletans of mixed blood, and except 
the priest and school teacher, no whites among them. 
Those of our race are not shown the glad hand, unless 
the motives for their being there are known to spring 
from friendship and interest, when they are made 
welcome. Charles F. Lummis, California’s leading 
writer, and one who has made the Indians ot the 
southwest a study, spent four years in Isleta, in his 
investigation,.and speaks in the most glowing terms of 
its simple-minded people—their trustfulness, affection 
and industrious habits. 

There are two stores in the town where natives, in 
a primitive business way, deal in a few of life's 
necessaries, and fewer luxuries, but the main trading 
places are at the station, where there are two. Here 
grain, wool, and hides are bought or taken in trade. 
One of these is the post-office, the other is in charge 
of a man whose ill-temper was unbearable, in my effort 
to make a purchase of some Indian souvenirs, until I 
found him a “lunger,” one of those pulmonic victims 
who fly to desert dwelling-places hoping to find them 
combinations of sanitariums and business places. 
Clerks, hotel-porters, and telegraph-operators, we find 
them settled over Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
and their hollow cheeks, hacking coughs, and husky 
voices are pathetic memories of the tourist on the 
Santa Fé line. 


, 


This much for Isleta and its interesting people, my 
visit to which was unpremeditated and brought about by 
business contact with the bright-faced, picturesquely- 
clad little pottery-venders at the station, and the sight 
of the quaint Moresque pueblo in the near distance. 
Of the two such villages on the line of the Santa Fé, 
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Laguna is the more striking, from its high dwellings 
of receding stories, but Isleta is of the more interest from 
its larger population, and intense Pueblan peculiarities. 
But few tourists visit them, their interest being confined 
to the purchase of ceramic souvenirs from the dealers 
who flock around the halting trains. That so little is 
known of these available places of interest is chargeable 
to personally-conducted excursions, with whose 
clientage I sympathize, for I have heard their belated 
plaints of intangible guides and wasted shekels. Give 
me two or three gathered in congenial and unhampered 
travel, rather than gregarious tourists, who, in tow of an 
unseen, unheard official bell-wether, travel to the Golden 
Gate and back on stereotyped lines to conventional 


points, missing out-of-the-way places of interest 
accessable to those travelling independently. 
This closes my series of Western letters. To my 


personal friends among the readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER I can say, without impropriety, that they are 
but a part of my correspondence, the rest being divided 
«between two other weeklies. They were written under 
difficulties, in noisy reading-rooms or railway stations, 
or in late hours of the night at lodging houses, when 
the writer could have been more pleasantly engaged in 
sleep or social enjoyment with fellow tourists. 

While I have perhaps over-elaborated on the lines 
laid out, I might have added much on those of personal 
contact, for travel, like poverty, is in strange company, 
wherein selfishness and conceit contend for the mastery 
with courtesy and generous friendship; but I have 
done, except to say that my different overland travels, 
by ox-train or Pullman, have emphasized in me more 
and more how broad is our country, and how varied 
and cosmopolitan, and my marvel is how Americans 
can visit the Old World for scenic sights and humanity 
study before exploring the wonders of the New. 

Newtown, Pa. T. SK. 


A BILL has been introduced into the United States House of 
Representatives changing the date of Inauguration day from 
March 4 to April 30. 


In Chile, where all the telegraph lines are owned by the 
Government, nearly all the operators are women, and a large 
proportion of the clerks in the post-office and treasuries are also 
women. Women, too, act as conductors of the tramways. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, last surviving nephew of the 
great Unitarian mimister and author of that name, died at the 
home of his friend, F. B. Sanborn, at Concord, Mass., on the 
23d ultimo. He was 83 years old, and had been a journalist 
and author. His wife was a niece of Margaret Fuller. 


THE suggestion which came originally from Australia that 
there should be a uniform postage of two cents for letters to all 
parts of the world has been approved by Italy, Switzerland, 
Egypt, and some South American States, while Germany has 
disapproved. England, France, Russia, and Austria have 
united in the suggestion that the whole question should be 
referred to the next world’s postal congress, to be held at 
Rome in 1902. 


Wo that saw Thackeray in this country in the '50’s will 
ever forget that giant form, crowned with a stately and massive 
head, covered with almost snow-white hair? Said Fitz-Green 
Halleck, who was five feet seven, to a young friend as they 
approached the English humorist and Bayard Taylor in Broad- 
way : ‘‘Behold those two Brobdingnags coming this way. 
Together they measure twelve feet and several inches in their 
stockings.’’—[James Grant Wilson, in the Century. ] 
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LANGHORNE, PA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Sara E. Allen, Twelfth 
month 20. 

The program opened with a paper by Andrew M. Bye on 
‘The Twentieth Century Friend as I see him.’’ This was a 
thoughtful paper, which brought before us a beautiful picture of 
ideal modern Quakerism. The Friend who considers unity 
more important than uniformity; who will not enter into 
dissertations about the letter of Scripture but will seek the 
substance not the shadow; the religion of the Twentieth 
century should be one of conduct, not creeds. 

Charles F. Palmer recited ‘‘ Somebody's Mother.’’ Anna 
R. Mather gave an interesting ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Eliza- 
beth Newport.’’ Louisa P. Osmond, in a paper on ‘‘ Current 
Topics,’" gave some excellent thoughts on the subject of 
systematic giving ; also an account of the distribution of Bibles 
to immigrants, and a short account of the Friends’ Peace 
Conference. Margaret Watson then gave a reading entitled 
‘* Time.”’ 

The executive committee reported, and a nominating com- 
mittee was appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year. | 

After roll-call and a few minutes’ silence, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at Joseph John Watson's, First month 24. « 


A. P., Secretary, 


CHESTER, PA.—A meeting of the Friends’ Association was 
held in the meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 
13. After a period of silence, the meeting was opened by the 
reading of a Scriptural chapter by Edwin Garrett. 

After the business of the meeting had been disposed of, the 
members listened to an excellent paper on ‘‘ Current Events,"’ 
by Elveretta Cutler, who dwelt particularly on the Friends’ 
Peace Conference then being held in Philadelphia. After- | 
wards, a recitation, ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ was given by Caroline 
Broomall. The selected reading, ‘‘ Socialism and Anarchism,”’ 
continued from our last meeting was finished by Arthur Dewees. 
A selected reading from the Discipline was given by Charles | 
Palmer. After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet 
again on Sixth-day evening, First month 1o. ; 

Ira E, Houston, Cor. Sec. 





LANCASTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association met in the lec- 
ture-room of the Y. M. C. A. building, on First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 29, at 2.30. Owing to the very inclement 
weather, the meeting was small. In the absence of the presi- | 
dent the vice-president, M. T. Garvin, opened the meeting by 
announcing Temperance as the subject for the day's consider- 
ation, and reading from the INTELLIGENCER of Eleventh month 
16 the International Text study on that subject. 

The secretary read the minutes of last meeting, and re- | 
ported the annual subscription for the coming year's work as 
satisfactory. 

A letter was read from Alfred Wood, of the Philanthropic | 
Committee of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, enclosing an 
order on their treasurer for twenty-five dollars for the Asso- | 
ciation, ‘‘to be usedin paying the expenses of travelling min- 
isters and holding meetings, looking to the establishment of a | 
meeting in Lancaster."’ After due consideration the donation 
was accepted, and the secretary ordered to return the thanks 
of the Association for the same. 

As it is the gift-giving season, it was decided to contribute 
ten dollars to the Y. M. C. A., in consideration of their having 
placed a room at our disposal during the past year, and two 
dollars to the janitor of the building for his care of the same. 

The secretary, Elizabeth Griest, read that part of the Dis- 
cipline pertaining to the use of strong drinks and narcotics. 
Amanda Landes, teacher at the Millersville State Normal 
School, recited beautifully a temperance poem. 

Warren T. Rehm read the paper of the day on ‘‘ Poverty : 
Its Cause and Cure, and Its Relation to the Saloon.'’ The 
paper was very able, and the result of much thought and | 
research. It brought out a lengthy discussion, Dr. Buehrle, | 
Superintendent of Public Schools, participating at length. 
Hannah Whitson, of Swarthmore College, also took part. 

The sentiment roll was generally responded to. The sec- 
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retary announced that ‘‘ Longfellow '’ would be the subject for 
the next meeting, and that a meeting of the Association for the 
election of officers and other business would be held on the 
evening of First month 14, at the residence of W. W. Greist. 
After a brief silence, meeting adjourned. G. 


GRAMPIAN, PA.—West Branch Young Friends’ Association 
was held Twelfth month 15. The meeting was opened by 
the president reading from the sixth chapter of Ephesians, a 
period of silence, roll-call, and response by sentiments. 

The committee appointed to select officers for the ensuing 
six months reported as follows: president, James D. Wall ; 
vice-president, Seymour T. Kester; secretary, Lenora Wall ; 
librarian, Ada Wall ; treasurer, Ida M. Underwood. 

The program was opened by singing. A reading was given 

y Eva Hoover, entitled ‘‘ The Rainbow.’’ Recitation, Lenora 
Wall, ‘‘ The Life of Trust.’’ Recitation, Orlando Duke. 

The topic for discussion, ‘‘ The Christian: Armor,’ was 
opened by William Welty. Remarks were made by J. D. 
Wall, T. E. Moore, G. T. Underwood, and W. W. Spencer. 
After singing and a period of silence the meeting adjourned, 
to meet First month 5, 1902. M. C, K., Sec. 


Mutuica Hitt, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association held at the meeting-house, Twelfth month 2, was 
opened by the president reading the 35th chapter of Isaiah. 

An invitation was then extended to those present to become 
members of the Association, and we were very much gratified 
by having sixteen more names added to our list of membership. 

Henry Lippincott then read the Introduction to the Discipline 
and two clauses concerning Yearly Meetings and Meetings for 
Worship. 

Rachel M. Lippincott made a few remarks on the reading. 
We next listened to a reading by Mary B. Tonkin, entitled 
‘« The Life for a Flower.’’ Lizzie Gaunt gave us a recitation 


| entitled ‘God's Blessings,’’ from which we may glean many 


a lesson. 

‘* How did the Peace Conference Originate ?’’ was answered 
by Rena Avis reading an article from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Ella Lippincott then read an interesting collection of 
current topics. A pretty recitation was given by Lizzie A. 
Ridgway, entitled ‘‘ The Little Light,’’ showing us what that 
light might be to the wayward traveller. 

The program was read for next meeting, and the roll 
called, many of the members answering to their names with 
sentiments. 

After a few moments of silence, meeting adjourned until 
Twelfth month 18. Number present, 42. E. L. D., Sec. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Twelfth month 14. 
The meeting was opened by the president, who read the 25th 


chapter of Matthew. 


The report of the nominating committee was read, and 
Martha White was continued as president, and Benjamin C. 
Heritage appointed vice-president for the coming year. 

The secretary reported having received seventy copies of 
the ‘‘Summary of Christian Doctrine,’’ and the ‘‘ Religious 
Views of the Society of Friends,’’ from Isaac Roberts. 
Appreciation was expressed for this gift. The reading of the 
treasurer's report closed the new business. 

Hannah A. Heritage opened the exercises for the evening 
by reading the remainder of the 5th chapter of the third volume 
of Janney’s History. The ‘‘ Book of Gold,’’ a Christmas story, 
written by J. T. Trowbridge, was recited by Mary A. Heritage. 
Reuben Eves continued the reading from ‘‘ In Memoriam,’ 
by Tennyson. 

The clause from the Book of Discipline, on ‘‘ Trusts and 


| Title to Property,’’ was read by Rachel M. Haines. A good 
! poem, written by J. T. Trowbridge on the birthday of John G. 


Whittier entitled, ‘‘ The Story of the Barefoot Boy,’’ was read 
by Esther L. Rulon. The poem sketches the poet's childish idea 
of flying by means of mutual lifting of himself and brother. 


The little plot is not successful, yet Whittier’s after life does 


prove that ‘‘ He who lifts his brother man, is somewhere lifted 
by him.”’ 


The paper written by O. Edward Janney for the Chautauqua 
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Conference, was read by Albert Heritage. An interesting 
account of the life of J. T. Trowbridge was given by Annie C. 
Bradshaw. Edward W. Borden gave the Current Items, and 
an interesting account of the first railway between Camden and 
Woodbury, which called forth recollections from a number 
present. 

Announcements were made for next meeting, and roll 
called. Number present, 38. Adjourned until First month 11. 

R. W. P., Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE edition printed of the little volume, ‘‘ A Buck Hill Idyll,”’ 
by Emma Speakman Webster, was quickly exhausted, the de- 


mand for it having been underestimated. Another edition will 
be ready at once. 


The Zra, the Philadelphia magazine of H. T. Coates & 
Co., has shown enterprise in securing a serial story from the 
pen of Joel Chandler Harris, author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus’’ 
tales. The story, ‘‘ Gabriel Folliver,’’ begins in this month's 
issue of the Zra. 


The Youths’ Companion issues three calendars—an Art 
Calendar, sent to all who pay a year's subscription in advance ; 
a Business Man's Calendar, small, neat, and convenient ; and 
a Historical Calendar, arranged with the Prospectus for the 
1902 volume giving the most important bit of American history 
for each day of the year. This last will be sent free to any 
one upon request. 


‘* Thackeray in the United States,’’ by James Grant Wilson, 
in the current Cen/ury, covers the author's second visit (Octo- 
ber 1855,—-April, 1856.) The letters and drawings by Thack- 
eray ip this article and in the one that preceded it are printed 
by special arrangement with the authorized publishers of Thack- 
eray's work, Smith, Elder & Co., of London. 


If Emerson, whose advice was, ‘‘ Hitch your wagon to a 


star,’’ had said, instead, ‘‘ Hitch your clock-work to a star,’’ 
he would have prophesied just what is done all over the coun- 
try nowadays. In several large observatories correct time is 
kept by the transit of a particular star across the meridian, and 
transmitted automatically by telegraph to points hundreds of 
miles distant. Many interesting facts in this connection, about 
the ‘‘ Master Clock '’ at Washington, time-balls, etc., are given 
in an article by W. S. Harwood in S¢. Nicholas this month, 
entitled ‘‘ How We Set our Watches by a Star,’ with illustra- 
tions showing how the work is done. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Letrers from Abby W. Foulke, who sailed on the 16th of 
Eleventh month, with friends, for a tour in southern Europe, 
have been received. The party landed at Naples, and were at 


Rome on the 13th ult., expecting to leave there on the 1gth for 
Florence. 


In the co-operation of Friends of different bodies, in the re- 
cent Peace Conference, Arthur Perry, of Boston was the only 
member of the ‘‘ Wilburite '’ body who took a prominent part. 
He is engaged in banking business in Boston, and belongs to 
the Yearly Meeting which meets at Westerly, Rhode Island. 
He presided at the session of the Conference on Seventh-day 
morning. 


Our friend John Wilhelm Rowntree, with his wife, and 
Howard Rowntree (a cousin), who were here in the autumn, 
and left New York at the end of Tenth month for the West 
Indies, came back to Philadelphia on Christmas day, in a 
sugar-laden steamer from Dominica, in the Windward Islands. 
They had been in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Dominica. In the 
last named island the Rowntree Cocoa Company, of York 
(England), have a largé¢ plantation, some 6,000 acres, devoted 
to the culture of the cacao, or chocolate tree. 

The three sailed for England from New 
Campania, on the 28th. 


York, by the 
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Our friends had a very alarming experience, on the voyage 
from Jamaica to Barbadoes. This takes five days (by steamer 
calling at Jacmel, Hayti), and on the third day out from 
Jamaica, late in the evening, an explosion of gas in the after- 
hold of the ship burst up the decks, and did great damage. 
Three persons were killed, and several were more or less hurt. 
John W. Rowntree, his wife, and A. Duncan Naish (her 
brother), were sitting on the upper deck, and were blown into 
the air by the force of the explosion, but not seriously injured. 

R. Barclay Spicer, who is now president of Franklin Col- 
lege, New Athens, Ohio, has been spending the holidays with 
his parents in Baltimore, accompanied by his wife. (They 
have lately lost, by death, their little child.) His work at the 
College has been progressing satisfactorily, the attendance hav- 
ing increased. It isa co-educational institution, with about one 
hundred students. 


The Philadelphia Au/letin thinks favorably of the form of 
address adopted by the Peace Conference Committee, in their 
letter to the President—‘‘ Honored and Respected Friend."’ 
It asks : 

‘¢ What better example could there be than they offer of a 
salutation which combines at once simplicity of expression, 
personal courtesy, official respect, and the democratic spirit ?"’ 

There is no harm, we presume, in repeating the rumor we 
have heard that the Committee were some time in deciding 
upon a proper form, and found the choice not easy. 


Passengers arriving at Philadelphia, by ship from the 
Tropics, find the medical examination here rather taxing on 
time and patience. A party who came in a steamer from the 
West Indies last week were examined first, on the way up the 
Delaware Bay, at Reedy Island. This was by physicians of 
the United States Marine Hospital Service. At the Lazaretto, 
at Tinicum, above Chester, they were examined again—by 
physicians of the State service. On arriving there is a third 
inspection by the Health Officer's officials, who were not on 
hand, and kept the passengers waiting from two to three hours. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAD the opportunity and pleasure of attending most of the 
sessions of the recent Friends’ Peace Conference, which were 
generally satisfactory, and | hope much good may come from it. 

I feel impressed to make the exception of a disposition that 
was manifested by some to ‘‘ applaud,’’ and to commend those 
that used their influence to prevent it. 

It is desired by many Friends, as well as some outside of 
our Religious Society, that applauding may not be allowed in 
any of our meetings or conferences, in order that we may con- 
tinue to be a modest people, and to maintain the dignity and 
influence of the Religious Society of Friends. 

Chester, Twelfth month 28. ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
THE COLORED SCHOOLS. 

INTELLIGENCER : 

Now that the holiday season is over, and the pleasure of 
giving and receiving has been enjoyed by most of us to the 
utmost, I desire to call the attention of all the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER to a pressing duty. 


Editors FRIENDS 


rhis country has many serious problems to solve, but there 
is not one of them more urgent or more difficult than the one 
of the colored race. ‘‘ No question is settled until it is settled 
right."" The race question can only be solved by the educa- 
tion and elevation of the colored people to a position where 
they are self-sustaining. 

The thoughts of Booker T. Washington are claiming world- 
wide attention, and most thinking people are giving them 
hearty approval. His school is growing, and money is pour- 
ing in for the support of his work. 


This is a most hopeful sign 
of the times. 


But | desire that Friends shall not withhold sup- 
port to schools founded upon exactly the same lines as Booker 
Washington's school, pursuing identical methods, but ante- 


dating his by nearly twenty years. Will not those who have 
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the means give to the extent of their ability, and give now, to 
the Schofield and Laing Schools? Will they not send funds 
promptly, that the managers of these schools may’ not have 
the burden of financial uncertainty added to their necessary 
cares? ANNA M. JACKSON, 

Superintendent Department Education Colored People. 
215 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
THE series of University Extension lectures in Association Hall 
(Philadelphia), on Third-day evenings during the last two 
months, has been unusually successful and well attended. The 
lecturers were Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, 
and Cecil F. Lavell. For two weeks during the holidays the 
series has been interrupted, but it will be resumed on the 7th 
instant (next Third-day) with a lecture on ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ by 
Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago. 
This will be the first of a course of six lectures on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies’’ by him, which will be followed in the 
next two months with a course on the ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion,"’ by Earl Barnes, formerly of Stanford University, and 
more recently of the London University Extension Society. 

The season will close on Third-day evening, Fourth month, 
with a single lecture on ‘‘ Thomas DeQuincey,"’ by Professor 
C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University. 

THE VILLAGE WEAVER. 
THE weaver is sitting before his loom, 
All day long in a curious room, 

Weaving a carpet of various hues ; 
Here and there is a shade of green, 


With brighter colors woven between, 
And various tints of brown and blue. 


Strangers and neighbors visit the room, 

And children, as well, to see the loom, 
Who ponder awhile and go away. 

Of the visitors that kindly call, 

The little ones please him best of all, 
With rapturous songs of mirth and play. 


Forward and backward the shuttle goes, 
Followed by loud and creaking blows, 
While the faithful weaver works away. 
He turns a selvedge with skillful hands, 
Shaping a pattern of various brands, 
Out of black and a mixture of gray. 


Yellow and purple he likes to use, 
In with the stripes of the darker hues, 
But colors like those he says don't last ; 
And gaudy tints are soonest to fade. 
A dark or white or scarlet shade 
Will wear as long as the warp holds fast. 


His back is bent and his hair is white, 
For many a year has taken flight 
Since he on the loom began to weave. 
During that time, I may safely say, 
The woof that has crossed the warp each day 
Could encircle the world, I believe. 


I often watch him plying his trade, 
Blending with harmony every shade, 
And forming a carpet quaint and fine. 
On much the same as the weaver planned 
Each life is wrought with a filmy strand, 
And deeds, like colors, form some design. 


Time is a weaver whose shuttles hum, 
Until the ends of our lives have come, 
And the soul parts from its dusty loom. 
Youth is bright color that fades away, 
Age and years are the dark and gray, 
And the world is the curious room. 
—George Sands Johnson, in Chicago Record. 
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THE LITTLE MOTHER. 
Now, Dolly, dear, I'm going away, 
I want you to be good all day. 
Don't lose your shoes, nor soil your dress, 
Nor get your hair all in a mess ; 
But sit quite still, and I will come 
And kiss you soon as | get home. 
I'd take you, dear, but then, you know, 
It’s Wilhelmina’s turn to go. 
She's sick, I'm 'fraid her eyes don't work ; 
They open worse the more I jerk. 
She used to be so straight and stout, 
But now her sawdust’s running out. 
Her arm is out of order, dear— 
My papa says she’s ‘‘ out of gear.’’ 
That's dreadful, isn’t it? But then, 
The air may make her well again. 
So, Dolly, you'll be glad, I know, 
To have poor Wilhelmina go. 
Good-by, my precious ; I must run— 
To-morrow we'll have lots of fun. 

M. M. D., in St. Nicholas. 


Operations in the Philippines. 


THE Philadelphia Ledger recently published a letter from a 
special correspondent at Manila, who described the methods 
pursued to ‘‘ crush out’’ the opposition of the people to the 
United States. Here is one paragraph from the letter : 

‘‘The present war is no bloodless, fake, opera-bouffe 


engagement ; our men have been relentless, have killed to 
exterminate men, women, children, prisoners and captives, 
active insurgents and suspected people, from lads of ten up, an 
idea prevailing that the Filipino, as such, was little better than 
a dog, a noisome reptile, in some instances, whose best 
disposition was the rubbish heap. Our soldiers have pumped 
salt water into men ‘to make them talk,’ have taken prisoners 
people who held up their hands and peacefully surrendered, 
and an hour later, without an atom of evidence to show they 
were even insurrectos, stood them on a bridge and shot them 
down one by one, to drop in the water below and float down, 
as examples to those who found their bullet-loaded corpses."’ 


Better Use for Hundred Millions. 


A Boston dispatch, 23d ult., says that Charles F. Dole, of 
Jamaica Plains, a well-known Unitarian minister, always active 
in behalf of peaceful and just measures, is circulating a re- 
monstrance against the proposed appropriation of $100,000,000 
to enlarge the navy of the United States. The paper is being 
well signed. Noting that the new estimates amount to an av- 
erage cost of over $6 for every family in the country, the re- 
monstrance says : 

‘« Half of this sum applied to education would support 5,000 
manual-training schools at nearly $10,000 apiece, throughout 
the United States. We believe that it is a needless extrava- 
gance to take for this purpose anything like $100,000,000 out 
of the pockets of the peop most of whom never saw a war- 
ship. We hold that the maintenance of a vast machinery of 
war is not only a serious burden upon the people, but a pos- 
itive menace to the peace of the world.”’ 


Comparative Freight Charges. 


Low railroad charges for freight are one important advantage 
the manufacturing industries in this country have over Europe, 
F. A. Vanderlip says in Scribner's Magazine : 

‘« Perhaps it is not quite fair to make comparisons of the 
average cost of freight traffic per ton per mile in America and 
in Europe, because the average haul is much shorter there, and 
terminal expenses of a haul are practically the same whatever 
itslength. Theaverage charge per ton per mile on all American 
railroads for all classes of freight is now less than three-quarters 
of acent. If we take the statistics of the Eastern trunk lines 
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alone, that figure would be cut to about one-half cent per ton 
per mile. It compares with 2.4in Great Britain, 2.2in France, 
1.6 in Germany, and 2.4 in Russia. 

‘‘ English railroads charge three times as much to move a 
ton of freight as it can be moved for in America. English 
railroad managers have failed to grasp the economies that are 
made possible by heavy traffic, by the use of engines of 
enormous capacity and freight cars that will carry fifty tons. 
But if the English railroads have failed to keep pace with ours, 
what can be said of most of the Continental roads? Short 
trains with pygmy freight cars, each car holding only eight 
tons, make clear to any layman the handicap which high trans- 
portation charges have laid on industry all over Europe."’ 


They were Whispering. 
A CONSPICUOUS corner in the business district of Chicago is a 
favorite resort of deaf mutes on Sunday afternoons. Here 
they meet for a social hour, often to the great amusement of 
the passers-by. One interesting incident of these weekly 
reunions is reported by the Chicago 77ribune : 

Two men were at some distance from the others. They 
were standing three feet apart, and talking energetically in the 
sign language. One of them leaned over to the other, grasped 
his coat lapels, and drew him toward him. When they were 
close to each other the second man caught hold of the other's 
coat, and they stood face to fsce. From where the other deaf 
mutes stood it was impossible to see the movements of their 
hands. 

Intensely interested in the performance, one of the spec- 
tators, who was not a deaf mute, took out a pencil and wrote 
this question, which he handed to the mute : 

‘« Why are you two standing away from the rest and talk- 
ing with your fingers hidden behind your coats ?”’ 

The mute read the question and scribbled the answer : 

‘‘T am telling him a secret, and we don’t want the others 
to hear.”’ 


Handicapped by Militarism. 
SPEAKING of the weight which Europe carries in her mili- 
tary and naval expenditure, F. A. Vanderlip says, in Scribner's 
Magazine : 
‘«It is not alone that Europe spends $1, 380,000,000 a year 


to maintain the military establishment, but very much more 
important, from the industrial standpoint, is the fact that Eu- 
rope takes out of her productive capacity 4,000,000 men. 
These millions are just in the fullness of their youth, and would 
be a tremendous factor in industrial production. The male 
industrial population of Europe, men between the ages of 20 
and 60, may be estimated at about 100,000,000. 

‘*To withdraw from productive industry for military pur- 
poses 4,000,000 men, means a loss of 4 per cent., and that is 
in addition to the taxes necessary to raise the $1,380,000,000 
for the annual maintenance of the military establishments. 
When we perceive the full weight which militarism has hung 
upon the neck of industry in Europe, we see another enormous 
handicap which is acting year after year in our favor. 


Woman Suffrage in New York. 
One of the department editors of the New York Evening Post 
discusses the large number of women who were converted to a 
desire for the franchise by the struggle of the last campaign in 
that city, and gives numerous instances of those who started in 


as ‘‘antis’’ and came out with the determination to vote as 
well as to work in the near future. 

‘«How long,’’ asks this editor, ‘‘do you suppose these 
earnest, high-minded women, striving for municipal betterment, 
are going to beat themselves against the stone wall of unequal 
suffrage ? The issues of this campaign converted hundreds of 
them, and other campaigns fully as critical—for the work is by 
no means ended—will convince many more how much easier 
it will be to bear the burdens of the duties of citizenship when 
they hold its supreme right, the ballot, in their hands.’’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES from the city of Mexico state that the dele- 
gates at the Pan-American Congress have agreed on a system 
of arbitration, which is practically that of The Hague Conven- 
tion. All the nations represented at the Congress will be 
members, Mexico and the United States being, of course, 
already bound by The Hagueagreement. In addition, several 
of the South American republics will adopt a supplementary 
plan of compulsory arbitration among themselves. 

JupGE WiLuiaAM H. Tart, Civil Governor of the Philip- 
pine Islands (by appointment of President McKinley), ‘is cn 
his way to this country in a government transport. He has 
been quite ill, and has submitted to three surgical operations. 
Dispatches have appeared in the newspapers stating that he 
and General Chaffee, the United States Military Governor of 
the islands, have differed sharply in a number of cases as to 
the policy to be followed, Taft desiring to establish civil gov- 
ernment and trust the people, and Chaffee insisting that mili- 
tary rule must be maintained. The arrival of Judge Taft is 
waited for with interest. 


NEWS NOTES. 
ALL the members of the Labor-Capital Arbitration Committee 


selected by the Labor Conference in New York City have ac- 
cepted the appointment, including ex-President Cleveland. 


“THE name of the late Thomas Meehan has been given toa 
new school building in Germantown by the Board of Education 
of Philadelphia. It is also proposed that a new park be named 
for him.] 


THE point where Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona 
join is unique, from the fact that it is the only place where four 
States, Territories, or Provinces join. This is true not only as 
to the United States, but it is true as to the world. 


THE Boer General, Christian De Wet, surprised and routed 
a detachment of three companies of the Imperial Yeomanry 
under Colonel Firman at Zeefontein on the 24th ultimo. A 
long list of casualties, comprising the loss of eighteen officers, 
fifty men, and two guns, was forwarded by Lord Kitchener. 


THE indemnity demanded of China by this nation, and 
which was fixed at $25,000,000, has been revised by the au- 
thorities at Washington, and the amount cut down to $7,000,- 
000, which, it is stated, will amply cover all claims by citizens of 
this country. The remaining $18,000,000 will be returned to 
China. 


THE fifth annual ‘‘ Zionist Congress’ was opened on the 
26th ult., at Basle, Switzerland, with Dr. Herzl, of Vienna, the 
founder and real head of the movement, as President. About 
1,000 delegates from all parts of the world were in attendance. 
A large sum of money has been raised, and this, together with 
the reported favorable attitude of the Sultan of Turkey toward 
Jewish reoccupation of Palestine, gives encouragement to the 
Zionists. 

Ir was announced on the 26th instant that the new consti- 
tution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which was adopted 
at the last General Conference of that denomination, in Fifth 
month, 1900, and referred to the various conferences through- 
out the country, has finally been approved by the three-quar- 
ters vote required. One of the important features of the new 
constitution is a clause giving women the right to sit as dele- 
gates in the General Conference. 


pb" Tuomas A. Epison, the electrician, has been working per- 
sistently on that ‘‘ desire and despair "’ of inventors, a practi- 
cable ‘‘storage battery.’ It had not yet been found; but 
Edison thinks he now has it perfected. So he told a news- 
paper man who visited him lately at his workshop at Orange, 
and who reports the interview in Harper's Weekly (Twelfth 
month 21). Edison says his battery is half the weight of those 
heretofore devised, and will hold out three times as long. It 
| is to be used in a great cement factory (capacity, 10,000 bush- 
| els a day) which he is erecting at Stewartsville, N. J., four 


miles from Easton, N. J., and also on drays, now building, for 
city use, to haul three tons each. 
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ROYAL 


NOTICES. 


SF At . the 
Association on Seventh-day, the 4th inst., 
at 8 p. m., literary exercises will be followed 


by asocial hour. Allare cordially invited. 


C. Percy Major, Pres. 





*,*A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, West Philadelphia, First month 5, 
1902, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

All persons interested in the Home are 
cordially invited to meet with the committee 
in charge at this important meeting. 
SARAH T. R. EAvVENSON, M. D. 


*,* A social gathering under the care of 
the Best Interests Committee of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting will be held at the 
West Philadelphia meeting-house, 35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue, from 7.30 to 
9.30 p. m., on Sixth-day evening, First 





*,* A circular meeting under the care of 
a committee of Western Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Kennett Square, on First- 
day, First month 12. To convene at 2 
o’clock p. m. 


O. F. PASSMORE, Clerk. 


has made the following appointments : 
First MONTH, 1902: 
5. West Philadelphia, 11.00 a.m. 
19. Green Street, 10.30 a.m. 


AQuUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


26. Fair Hill, 3.30 p.m, | 


Mr. ROOSEVELT is the first graduate of | 
Harvard that has come to the Presidency | 
since John Quincy Adams, and he brings 
Harvard's list up to an equality with 
William and Mary, whence came Jefferson, 
Monroe, and Tyler. The only one of the 
great Virginians who was not from William 
and Mary—after Washington, who was 
not college-bred—was Madison, who was 
graduated at Princeton. The elder and | 
the younger Adams were Harvard men. 
The ‘self-made ’’ Presidents began with 
Jackson. Neither Van Buren nor Harrison 
was a collegian, but Tyler came from the 
famous Virginia college, and Polk from the 
University of North Carolina. Taylor was 
next—‘‘ Rough and Ready’’.- but not 
schooled, and Fillmore was not college- 
bred. Pierce was a graduate of Bowdoin, 
and Buchanan of Dickinson. Lincoln and 
Johnson both were graduates of the log- 
school, and Grant was from West Point. 
Hayes had his diploma from Kenyon | 
College, Garfield from Williams, and 
Arthur from Union. Benjamin Harrison 
was educated at Miami University, but 
neither Cleveland nor McKinley went to 
any college. Roosevelt restores the balance 
in favor of the college men, and is the first 
man to come to the Presidency with a 
reputation as a writer apart from politics. 
This should be encouraging to our Ameri- 
can authors.—[ Philadelphia Times. ] 





THIRTY-SIX per cent. of England's 
revenue and 39 per cent. of our national 
revenue are from tax on alcoholic drinks. 


Girard Avenue Friends’ | 


month 10, 1902, to which all are invited. | 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- | 
ing’s Committee to visit smaller meetings | 


Bak 
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Makes Clean Bread 


Powder there is no 


mixing with the hands, no sweat of the 


brow. © Perfect clean] 


iness, greatest fzcility, 


sweet, clean, healthful food. 


The * Royal Baker any Pastry 
Cook "'—containing over 800 
most practical and valuable 
cooking receipts—free to every 
patron. Send _ postai card 
with your full address, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 





SCIENTIFIC TERMS.—A correspondent in 
Galesburg, Ill., sends the following actual 
medical diagnosis by the laity: During 
the excitement caused by some cases of 
suspected smallpox in a Rock River village, 
a son of Erin rather contemptuously 
remarked to a group of frightened ones : 
‘‘They hain't got smallpox; it’s only 
celluloid.'" Whereupon a Johnny Bull 
further encouraged the timid by asserting : 
‘There ain't any danger, anyhow, if you 
don’t get them microscopes in you.’’ The 
disease did not spread. 


A VISITOR to a farm was especially struck 
by the great ruggedness and strength of | 
one of the stalwart harvest hands, and said 
to the farmer, ‘‘ That fellow ought to be 
chuck full of work.’ ‘* He is,’’ replied 
the farmer, 


‘or he ought to be, because | 
hain't never been able to get none out of 
pin.” 


—[ Success. ] 


Alum is used in some baking powders and 
in most of the so-called phosphate pow- 
ders. because it is cheap, and makes a 
cheaper powder But alum isa corrosive 
oison which, taken in food, acts inju 

iously upen the stomach, liver and kidneys 


100 WILLIAM BT ALY 


MILLINERY has been introduced amongst 
our industries, and were you to visit us, 
you would see a class of six of the oldest 
girls seated at a table on one side of the 
room ripping up old hats and bonnets for 
the wire and material, and preparing to 
make and trim the hats. We shall be 
glad of anything that can be utilized for 
this purpose, and hope to make as much 
of a success of this as of our other under- 
takings. —[Laing School Visitor. ] 


THE question, ‘‘ What was the general 
character of Moses ?'’ drew from one child 
in a Sunday-school the reply: ‘‘A gentle- 
man.’’ Not understanding, the inspector 
asked why. ‘‘ Please, sir, when the 
daughters of Jethro went to the well to draw 
water, the shepherds were in the way ; but 
Moses helped them, and said to the 
shepherds, ‘Ladies first, please.’ "’ 

[ Exchange. ] 
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WASHINGTON AND PINEHURST, 
N. C., SERVICE. 

The Southern Railway is now operating 
a Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car 
between Washington and Pinehurst, N. C., 
on train No. 37, Washington and South- 
western Limited. This sleeping-car leaves 
Washington on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays at 10.45 p. m., and arrivesat 
Pinehurst at 10.50 the next morning. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all 
information. 


PLANS FOR GINGER CAKE.—It was in 
the morning hours of ‘‘ bake day ’’ in the 
little out of the way village, writes M. M., 
in the ‘‘ Drawer,’’ Harper's Magazine, 
for January. The mingled odors of fresh 
bread, pies, and cookies floated out of the 
open kitchen windows. 

From one of the smaller cottages at the 
end of the street came a barefooted child in 
a colorless calico dress and slat sun bonnet. 
With the important air of a heavy buyer, 
she entered the village store, and handed 
across the counter a blue teacup. The 
proprietor took the cup, and said, in brisk 
tones : 

‘Well, Emmy, what does your ma 
want to-day ?”’ 

‘« Please, sir, ma wants an egg’s worth 
of molasses,’’ and she carefully placed a 
large white egg on the counter. 

From a stone jug a little molasses was 
poured,and the cup set before the customer. 

‘« Mr. Smif,’’ she said, as she took her 
purchase, ‘‘I'll be back in a little while 
for some ginger. Ma said to tell you the 
black hen was on.’’ 

And the buyer walked with dignity out 
the store door and up the village street to 
her home. 
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A Remedy 


which is not a drug; which from its 
persistent use does not entail a disease 
as bad, if not worse than the one you 
wish to cure, and which has stood the 
test of 


nearly 30 years 


7 
is worthy of serious consideration. 
It is not a newly devised remedy; still 
it is doing valiant service against any 
newly devised disease, as well as 
against the old-fashiond ones. Such 
a remedy is 
4 
4 
q 
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Compound Oxyaen 


It is given by inhalation, reaching 
every part of the system throught 
the blood. Would you know more of 
it, write to 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
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1112 Girard St., Philad’a, Pa. 
San Francisce, Cal. Toronte, Canada. 
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Eudemon, Spiritual and Rational. The Apology 


of a Preacher for Preaching. By Davip Newport. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.25. 


Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia : 
Under the title of ‘‘ Eudemon, Spiritual and Rational. The Apology of a 
Preacher for Preaching,’’ David Newport has published his biography, which 
he at, first intended should not see the light during his lifetime. In the 
preface he writes : ‘‘ This my book is an attempt to reconcile faith, not to di- 
vide it,—so far as a description can meet the end in view, as all books are 
only descriptions of a thing, not the thing itself.’’ Its author has tried to set 
forth the thing itself in a recorded experience of which all religions agree, — 
viz., that we have within us an inward monitor which guides our life cor- 
rectly ; in other words, that the human ego and inward life—the ‘‘I am *’ of 
humanity—is capable of being in correspondence with Infinite Intelligence, 
which is continually present and never absent from any one of us. Besides 
being a detailed account of the religious life and development of the author, 
there are many references to well-known members of the Society of Friends. 


The Critic : 


Every one knows how George Fox kept a journal, and that that journal is to 
this day one of the most precious of books in our tongue. Mr. Newport's 
book is a Quaker’s journal after the fashion of the founder of the Society of 
Friends. A journal intime is bound to be interesting. Mr. Newport read 
and meditated and got to know himself. Therefore his record is worth while. 
The student of human character will find it entertaining. 


Globe : 
‘¢Eudemon,’’ which being interpreted means ‘‘ good spirit,’’ or ‘‘ Genius,”’ 
has been selected by the venerable David Newport as the title of his new 
book, which he describes as ‘‘ the apology of a preacher for preaching."’ It 
is an autobiography of his spiritual life. 

Philadelphia Press: 


‘« Eudemon "’ touches upon many books and historical figures of the latter 
part of the last century, and has much in it of introspective suggestion, dis- 
cursive and unconnected, but always sincere and always full of the Inner Light. 
Baltimore Sun: 
Our author seems to have a fund of humor which if given free rein would 
make him highly entertaining. 
Boston Journal : 
The author describes his book as ‘‘ an attempt to reconcile faith, not to divide 
it, so far as a description can meet the end in view, as all books are only 
descriptions of a thing, and not the thing itself.’’ Spiritually considered, the 
work is a remarkable autobiography. 


Evangelist : 
The author is ip his seventy-ninth year, and far too well assured of the valid- 
ity and authority of his own direct mystical revelation to be in need of any 
other revelations whatever. He writes in the serene dogmatism of an unruf- 
fled mystic who wants no other evidence than the revelation in his own mind. 

New York Observer : 
It is a new revelation. 

Outlook : 
To read it is to see that sweet saintliness and stark ‘‘ heresy’’ are quite com- 
patible. The fanciful title, ‘‘ Eudemon,’’ a Greek adjective signifying 
‘«blest,’’ is substantially vindicated, though in point of form it seems a mis- 
take for the noun exdemony, ‘‘ blessedness.”’ 

Chicago Tribune : 
Under the influence of the heavenly ‘‘demon’’ within him, he everywhere 
became a social and a religious force that had to be reckoned with. Those 
who have ever known the man cannot fail to be especially interested in his 
book. 

Book News: 


David Newport, a preacher of the Friends, descended from familiar family 
lines in Pennsylvania. 


Norristown Free Press: 
There is much in them to encourage and uplift the seeker after spiritual ad- 


vancement. The volume is elegantly printed, and contains fine portraits of 
the author and of his honored mother, the late Elizabeth Newport. 


Pp. 527. Illustrated. Price, $2.25. It may be had of the publishers, the 
J. B. Lippincott Co., or of JoHN WANAMAKER, or FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS, $7,500,000 


Acts aS Executor, Apministrator, Truster, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortTGacss. 
AssIGneg, AND RECEIVER. 


. DeposiTORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
Frinawciar AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. R T 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION EGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

Accounts. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as ee. Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee. Receiver, Agent, E 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of “0 Company. 
eee ~~ a R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuar 
S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE: Trust Officer, ROB. 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Feat Pe ON TOWNSEND; Assistant 5 As SAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TROT Secretary, C. WALTER BORTO 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. | JAMAICA. 
Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 


Real Estate Brokers |*1"=== "ssa jeu 


Wrappers ‘and Kimonos. 


~ Our Wrapper. depacieneat tins i. 
come a favorite shopping place not 








only with women who require the 
best of everything, but with those 
who are fond of securing extra values. 
There is something new and interest- 
ing to be seen here every day, and 
just now we offer two very desirable 
numbers at reductions so decided 
that both lots are likely to be quickly 
distributed : 


JAMAICA. 
Chestnut and 13th Streets A delightful and salubrious climate. WRAPPERS.—of heavy Flannelettee, in 
(Seudans: Cer Points of histori teas a full assortment of colors, including 
Modern hot 


black and white polka dots. Made with 
tight plaited back and full front, trimmed 
with narrow ruffles and braid ; bishop 
sleeves and deep cut skirt. 

Worth $1.50—now .. . _.95e 


Just the trip er invalids and those who desire to escape 
the trying northern winters. 
For information and special rates, ‘Tron to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS) __ N. Second Street or aber N Broad Street. 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 








Law, ‘Scrmncez 
. . , STENOGRAPHER J . 
ee ee wr cgrenmon }S eat tienes KIMONOS—made of excellent German 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travellers. GEO. B. COCK, h D. lannel: viai “ ont 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. CK, Girard Building. Phone, 3- -56-53 Flannel ; plaited back and full front : 


Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. sailor collar, trimmed with white mohair 


braid ; bishop sleeves ; girdle at waist ; 
a very neat and stylish garment, 


larl Id ; 
a ee ae 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest 


Friends’ and other records searched. 
allowed on deposits. 


| Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
| Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
145 N. xxth 8t., Philadelphia. 











OSTEOPATHY. 
New science of healing without drugs. Examination 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
and consultation free. 


RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27S. 16th 
Undertaker St., (first floor back). "Graduate of Phi adelphia College. 
and Embalmer 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


| Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both."’ 





GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F. A. BUILDING, 

140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 





WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued). One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Periodicals. Price for both. | Periodicals. Price for both. Two —— x cts. per night. 
: : J each, per wee 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . .. 4.85 Aaah an at i 
The Nation, ($3), . 4.80 | The Century Magazine, ($4), . . 5.60 cog ORREL 


Phone 1-33-5 Clerk. 


Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- Harper's Magazine, ($4), 


5 i lgpacigeiaebeepeintlniad 

: se nae a 4-50 | Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5-30 
ndependent, ($2 . 3-9° | The Forum, ($3), . , 4.60 ’ 
Christian Register, ($2), 4.00 | North come, Oe Review, (85), . ‘6.10 Young Friends Review 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 | St. Nicholas, ($3). - . 4.60 — 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), _ .- 5-3° | Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 Published by the 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50) 4.30 | The Chautauquan, ($2), . . 3-90 New York Young Friends’ Association. 
The Living Age, ($6), . 7-60 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . 2.35 abe} 

aanimeen aie McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . . . 2.90 

IES. 
British Friend, (6s-64, & postage), $3.75 | The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . - . 2.40 | sy fu Fonrsaih Sean, New Want Coy. 
ich Cetend, $e a 3-75 | American Monthly Review of Re- M. HAVILAND, Bosiwass Error, 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- views, ($2, 50) ‘sp Whitehall Street, New York City, 
ticultural), ($2),.... .. 3-85 | ; men 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above shoul 
and we will give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the n 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given u 
“ price for both.’’ 


With Frisnps’ Intra iicEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
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